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CHAPTER I. 


JUDGE CROWNINSHIELD, of Falcon’s Eyrie, 
was dead, and had lain since seven nights in the 
splendid marble tomb, where five-and-twenty 
years before he had looked his last upon the 
face of his fair young wife. Close besite her 
now be lay in the silent communion of the dead, 
and the world, that is the little world of River- 
side, waited anxiously to know into whose hands 
the stately demesne of Falcon Eyrie was about 
to pass. 

Tt was natural enough that the villagers should 
take amore than ordinary interest in this ques- 
tion, for the Crowninshield family was the great 
support and honor of the township of Riverside ; 
indeed, they were the only persons within its 
limits claiming rank above the yeomanry; and 
though the Riversiders were good republicans 
(a8 dwellers in the State of William Penn could 
hardly fail to be), they had a human fondness fur 
wealth and station, and white-handed luxury, 
and would have been very sorry indeed, if old 
Squire Crowninshield, father of the judge, had on 
his removal from Maryland, chosen to build his 

new mansion upon any other hexdland of the 
Susquehanna, than that one j 
Eyrie. 

A noble mansion it was, too, and might well 
have been the pride and boast of any village, 
within the wide domain of the New World. 
Built from freestone (a quarry of which had been 
discovered within the bounds of the estate by the 
squire’s surveyor), upon a scale of palacial ex 
tent and magnificence, with lofty facade, wide 
spreading wings, graperies, conservaturies, and 
substantial stables and farm-buildiugs, surroand d 
by a lawn of several acres of rivh velvety sward, 
only broken by here and there a circle of yor- 
geous flower blooms, or a clump of ornamental 
shrubbery, commanding from its elevated position 
a wide-spread prospect, through which the Sus- 
quehanna wound its graceful course in many a 
glittering curve, the noble house of Fualcon’s 
Eyrie sat upon her lofty eminence like a queen 
upon her throne, overlooking her domain, herself 
the cynosure of many an admiring eye. 

Let us now enter the hospitable doors, and, 
moving invisibly through hall and bower, listen 
and examine the course of events within, and 
solve for ourselves the question so perplexing fur 
many a day to the gossips of Riverside: 

Who is the judge’s heir? 

In the stately library, surrounded by shelves 
of oak, sturdily bearing up the weight of the 
thousands of volumes, in whose selection the late 
judge had spent more than half his life, and as 
the gossips whispered, more than half his fortune 
also, sat two young men, the twin sons and only 
children of the late lord of Faleon’s Eyrie. Sit- 
ting at opposite ends of the marble hearth, in 
which a great wood fire blazed and sparkled, with 
astuly table bearing a tea-service, surrounded 
and almost covered with papers, between them, 
the brothers seemed t1o have turned trom their 
examination, to ponder upon some difficult and 

Let 
us take the favorable moment to examine their 
external «appearance—the more hidden character 


suddenly presented aspect of their affairs. 


must be developed by the progress of their story. 

Percy Crowninshield, the young man sitting at 
the right Land of the table, and leaning back 
with folded arms in his study-chair, is a tall, 
broad-shouldered man, whose figure 
promises a rare combination of strength and 


stately 


elegance. 
around a snow-white forelead, might give you 
an ilea of effeminacy, but as you marked the 
quick, bold glance of his steel-blue eyes, the 
firm line of his mouth, and the thick growth of 
his russet beard, you would speedily abandon 
that idea 
as those of a woman, but his tavorite dou!le- 
barrelled ducking gun is one that few men would 


True, his shapely hands were white 


care to raise to their shoulders, and fewer still 
could with so heavy a piece make sure of four 
shots out of tive, without rest. 

For the remainder, one might judge that Percy 
Crowninshield was a man zood-humored though 
passionate, active though idle, generoas though 
As he now sits gazing at the fire, 





peremptory. 
a slight frown contracts his handsome forehead, 
strong white teeth visibly compress his 
He ponders some intelligence, or 


and his 
under lip 
propositfon, apparently little to his liking. 

Ir isa usnal thing for twins to bear a close 
resemblance to each other, but surely never was 
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ep Ui tua 


the handsome Percy, than the face and figure of 
his brother Roland, as he sits leaning forward, 
his elbow resting upon his knee, his chin upon 
the palm of a hand, whose dark and slender fin- 
gers nervously tap upon his beardless cheek. 
His lips, thin and mobile, are now pressed so 
tightly together, that their usual faint red has 
altogether disappeared, leaving them colorless 
as his swarthy cheek. His gloomy dark eyes 
are angrily fixed upon the glowing fire, and his 
long black hair is swept passionately back from 
the low wide brow, as if its weight had been 
found oppressive. In figure, Roland Crown- 
inshield is slight, agile and graceful, an adept in 
sports requiring quickness and dexterity, but 
morbidly avoiding those where a display of 
strength might become necessary ; preferring the 
fishing-rod to the fowling-piece, the seat at the 
rudder to that at the oars, the well trained hun- 
ter to the unbroken colt. 

For characteristics, those of Roland Crown- 
inshield were not to be read upon his face like 
those of his calmer brother, and indeed, so in- 
volved and so contradictory were his traits, that 
no living being, not even himself, could at that 
day have faithfully described the character of 
this young man who now sits so moodily tap- 
ping his own thin cheek, and glooming at the 
fire. 

Percy was the first to break the silence. 

“Yes, Roland, it is very strange indeed,” said 
he, thoughtfully, answering apparently some 
remark made by his brother previous to that long 
silence, during which we have intruded upon 
them. The other made no response, and Percy, 
taking from the table a paper folded in the form 
of a letter, read it aloud, in a slow, emphatic 
manner, as though desirous of impressing its 
contents upon his mind. It was as follows: 

“T have for some days been conscious, my 
dear boys, that my death is near at hand. Our 


| good physician has given me this information at 


my own earnest request, as I felt it important to 
leave my affairs in such order, that my heirs 
should find no trouble in arranging their in- 
heritance ; I also desire so to express my wishes, 


that they shall be clearly understood by those 





His fair hair, waving so gracefully | 


upon whose obedience their fulfilment depen is. 
“ The result of this investigation of my affairs, 
| has, I mus: confess, much surprised me, and will 
| I fear, lead to a serious diseppointment on the 
part of my sons. I find that after the mortyzage 
| upon the estate, the notes of hand, and the other 
| heavy debts of which I enclose memoranda, are 
cancelled (as I desire they immediately may be), 
there will remain, the house and estate 
of Falcon’s Eyrie, only suticient property to 
yield an income of about two thousand dollars 
This, though not so 
the habit of expending, is a good and sufficient 
income for one family, in this secluded place, 


besides 


much as we have been in 


but only for one. 

“ The property will not hear division, nor am 
I willing that Falcon’s Eyrie should be sold. 
The house built by my father, the birthplace of 
myself and my two sons must not pass into the 
hands of strangers. It therefore is 
that I should choose one of you to be my heir, 
leaving the other penniless, but this I find a dif- 


necessary 


ficult, nay, an impossible task. 
? - 5 
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between you, my d-ar‘isys, that T know not 
which is the favorite, but circumstances which I 
will not narrate, bind me alike in duty and honor 
to slight the claims of neither. The choice shall 
be left to Fate, and the mode of questioning the 
oracle I leave to you. Decide by lot in any 
manner you may select, which one of you shall 
become the master of Falcon’s Eyrie, and of 
every other piece of real or personal property 
now belonging to me, and which shall be thrown 
upon the world to carve out his own fortunes 
with his own strength. 

“But upon both heir and outcast I desire to 
impose certain conditions. First, to the heir: 
I wish you, my son, to marry as soon as con- 
venient, a young woman of virtue, understanding, 
good-breeding and of position, in life equal to 
your own, and I pray God to send you good and 
dutiful children. I desire you to leave the 
estate of Falcon’s Eyrie to your oldest son, with 
a sufficient income to maintain him in it, edu- 
cating your other sons to follow honorable pro 
‘fessions. 

“Should you have no sons, and your brother, 
marrying under conditions presently to be named 
by me, have sons, I desire that you leave the 
estate to one of them; failing sons in either 
branch, to a daughter, first of your own, then of 
your brother’s, whose husband when she marries, 
shall take the name of Crowninshield. Live 
prudently within your income, and may God 
bless you, my dear son and heir, beyond my power 
to imagine. 


life of struggle and self-denial, of labor and sac- 
rifice before you, and on your own energy and 
determination does it depend, whether existence 
shall henceforth be to you a blessing or a curse. 





Remember that you must depend upon nothing 


brother alienating one cent of the revenue neces- 
| sary to maintaining his estate, in your behalf. 
It is better to utterly sacrifice one of my sons than 
to involve both in lifelong combat with poverty 
and its manifold embarrassments. 


“T have spoken of your marriage ; but ours is 
an honorable and an ancient name, and I cannot 
consent that it should be perpetaated in a rank 


and with surroundings inferior to those hitherto 
belonging to it. 
prohibit you from marrying, unless you shall 


1 therefore, my son, ab-olutely 


} first have achieved a f 


| er’s, or unless your wi 


yrtune equal to yoar broth: 





hall on the day of your 
marriage be possessed of such a fortune I leave 
you, my son, my blessing and my prayers, and I 
heartily implore your forgiveness, for that I have 
so lavishly spent my fortune, as to have nothing 
else to give you. 

“One more injunction Limpose upon you both, 
my sons, an? as you value the eternal peace of 
vour father’s soul, see that you neither forget nor 
evade it. Should you ever meet a lady bearing 
the name of Theodora Mortimer, fly from her as 
you would from destruction Pause not to mark 
her beauty, her virtues, or her fascinations, but 
My 


head of 


leave her at nd forever curse and 


the curse of 


once 






God rest on the either of 


you who shal! dream of her as wife or mistress 


She is not for you. My strength fails. Doctor 








“ Now to the outcast: you, my boy, have a | 


| but your own resources, for I hereby forbid your | 


vith ‘ts contents, but no one else, 








F ' 
boys, farewell. Your father-* = da! my 


Perey Crowniushield, speaking the last Woree. 
of this singular testament, in a voice husky with 
emotion, refolded the paper and laid it again 
upon the table. Then drawing his hand across 
his eyes he turned his chair so as to face his 
brother, and holding out his hand said, in a frank 
and cordial tone : 

“ One thing, Roland, we can decide upon with- 
out delay. That is, always to be friends and 
brothers; and I for one, am ready to promise 
that if the ‘outcast’ lot shall fall to me, I will 
cherish neither envy nor sulky pride towards you, 
but will cheerfully accept a seat at your board, 
and abed under your roof, till I can find an 
opening in this wide world, big enough to give 
me a foothold. Will you promise as much, old 
fellow ?”’ 

Roland looked up and took the proffered hand. 

“PI promise to try, Percy,” said he, slowly. 
“ But you and [are very different meu, aud each 
must act himself.” 

“ That’s true enough, Roland. Well, there is 
no doubt about our father’s wishes. 
with me, as to the necessity of obeying them, 
don’t you? J, for one, would far rather volun- 
tarily accept the part of outcast, than to attempt 
breaking the will, or, should we succeed in doing 
so, selling the estate in which my father and 
grandfather took such pride. 

“T agree with you,” returned Roland, coldly. 
“The estate must belong to a Crowninshield, 
and as you are by far the fittest representative of 
the name, I have determined to make over to you 


You agree 


my chance of the heirship, and to leave the place 
You have always been su- 
perior to me in everything, and it is no more than 


as soon as possible. 


consistent that this advantage also should be 
yours. No one seems able to determine which 
of us came first into the world, but [ have never 
doubted that it was you, and the birchright has 
clung to you ever since.” 

“You are biter, Roland,” said Percy, sor- 
should 


rowfully. ‘Now I do not see why that 


| be, or why you should say what you have just 


Althorpe, who signs this as witness, is acquainted | 


said) I know of no advantages that I possess 
over you—at all events, I want none—” 

« Not even in the eyes of Rose Vivian '” asked 
Roland, suddenly springing to his feet, and be- 


ginning to pace rapidly up and down the long 
apartment. 

The color rushed vehemently to the face of the 
young man thus addressed 

“ No—that 
mered he, then ps 
firmly 

“No, Roland, I wish for no advantage over 


Rolant—” 


» added 





is— 


u know, 





using & mome 


you, even there 
your hand to Rose, before I have ever spoken a 
word of love to her.” 
“My hand?” 


would a yirl like Miss Vivian du with the hand 


sneered Roland. “And what 


of a beggarly outcast like me, I desire to know ? 








I: is for the master of Faloon's Eyrie to pay his 


addresses in that quarter” 
“If you think so me inly of Miss Vivian a 
I shou 


her 


intimate 





that speech wor 


it would 


1 not supy 





ip, 8 Bd 


@ anv sacrifice 
you be compelled to lose,” returned l’erey, with 


some Warmth 


stam- | 
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“And suppose I don’t think so? 
Tam as well able to judge of the young lady's 
character as you, Master Percy, 
her almost every day for two years—” 

“Well, well, Rolaad, don't let us quarrel 


I imagine 


as I have seen 


about nothing. We will decide this matter of 

the inheritance first, and the heir may then, if he 
| chooses, woo Rose Vivian. As for the outcast, 
| he will not of course desire to do so, for the fif- 
| teen thousand dollars which Mr. Vivian prom- 
| ises her, will do well enough for pin money to 
| the lady of Falcon’s Kyrie, but would hadly 
| enable a poor penniless fellow, such I expect to 
become in a few minutes, to marry and maintain 
| her in the styie to which both she and you sad I 
| have been : 


accustomed.” 

While speaking, the young man had wih a 
silver paper-knife lying beside him, cata long 
| strip from the edge of a sheet of paper, and 
| divided it across intwo pieces of uneqai length, 
These he now concealed in his hand, leaving 
only a corner of each exposed. 

“There, Roland,” said he, rising and ap- 
proaching his brother. “Draw which you 
please—the longest represents Fulcon’s Eyrie, 80 
see that you choose discreetly.” 

The young man thus addressed, paused in his 
progress up the room, and looked tixediy at the 
edges of paper protruding from his brother's hand. 
| “And one of those contemptible fragments of 
| Paper represents home, and wealth, and love, 
| and station, and the other, beggary and despair, 
| you say?” exclaimed he, at length; then, with 
a rude gesture, pushed away the outstretched 
hand and resumed his walk saying, bitterly : 

“ Sarely, my fortunate elder brother, you need 
he inno such haste to decide the matter. We * 


not grudge one 
| dean, als wane es asl 
reer y————— Seta change migh 
as with a gesture of impatience, he rolled the ] 
bits of paper into a ball, and threw them into the 
blazing fire; “your jealous and unreasonable 
fancies fairly ran away with your common sense, 
Roland. Nothing could be fairer than the plan 
you reject so indignantly ; but as you don’t like 
that, propose one for yourself—decide the matter 
as you please, only decide it with as little delay 
as possible. Shatl we try a throw of the dice? 
Here is a backgammon table.” 








“Shame on you, Percy, would you so dis 
honor your father’s memory as to gamble away 
his patrimony before he is cold in his grave?” 
cried Roland, furiously. 

His brother regarded him a moment, the color 
mounting angrily to his brow, then, thrusting his 
hands deep into bis pockets, with a contemptuous 
shrug of the shoulders he strode to the window, 
and stood looking out at the darkening prospect, 
whistling softly as he stood. 

“Yes, now you're indignant, and think to 
shame me by your forbearance,” exelaimed Ro- 
“Well, we'll make an end of 
it. Isee that there will be no peace between us 


land, peevishly. 


till you are settled on your throne, and I ama 
I pro- 
pose, therefore, that we remain in this room, 
until some one enters, and addresses one or the 
other of us by name. 


houseless wanderer in the wide world. 





The person thus address- 


ed is the heir, the other the outcast. What do 
| you say to this?” 
“Agreed,” returned the other, hetween two 


bars of the air he was whistling. He said no 
more, nor did Roland again speak, 


himself into a chair beside the table, sat gazing 


but throwing 


gloomily into the glowing coals before him 
A deep silence settled upon the apartment 


Percy ceased his low whisthng, the fire emoulder 
ed silently upon the hearth, and save the me!an- 
choly sobbing of the east wind, as it moaned 


about the house, all things lapsed into quiet, deep 


as that closed in by the iron doors of the tomb, 
glimmering from the far hillside, where lav the 


old judge and his young wife, waiting till their 


children should come to join them 


A half hour, an hour, an hour and a half pase- 
The 


| without the house leaving in the library only the 


ed thas short twilight faded within and 


| dusky glow of the sinking fire—upon the land 
scape the dubious glimmer of a clouded moon 


Neither brother » 





this time, til] suddenly Percy bending forward, 
placed his hands beside his face in such a man- 
ner as to shat offthe firelight, and leaning his 
vad against the glass, peered eagerly 
to the night 





out 


! Ah, Ithought it would apset at the tarn of 


the road!" exclaimed he, at length, and turreng 
from the window, he seized his hat a aur 
where it lay, and was about to rust » the 





apartment 














Stop. stop Perey '" cried Roland, slipping 
wfore him, and standing with his back a, a:net 
the door Where are you going—don’t you 

j remember we were to stay here till some one 
| came to hail you master’ Jen't Fakeon’s Eyne 


worth waiting for a istile lor ger '”” 
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é ; : 8 a8 | i 1 the door, followed by, | CHAPTER I j ener in a fashion tl te 

“Nonsense, my dear fellow—we can try it out | an’ de darn fool, I ’spees, got sca’art heself, and | hardly left his companion strength sufficient fo vette aig teeny woshotd he turned | © lees shilful rider in ae . 
other iene, OF you may keep the whole | de eend ob all was, dat dey was all spilt out to- | support herself, and had it not been for his aid, t x “a D Meal wageeonh | Asotner week elapsed, and affairs at “the and: then ut cf woon 0 . 
patos if that will suit you better. Let me | geder.” she would hanily have been able to proceed @ | ant’ veckone, & great house,” as the mansion of Falcon’s Fyre : 


- ” : sping | fown dale " 
i , “Young lady,” whispered he, grasping her x ‘ sea ee ty ale, till the 
pass now, however. A carriage coming down | “And who is hurt of the party—any one?” | step. oung 9 i | was named by the villagers, had commenced 


awing 
: ' 

‘ : , : ” mly pressing it, “you were right : . avy Might, amd perched 

tain road, has been run away with and | pursued Percy, not heeding the sullen silence “It is my brother who is master of the house, i peng > : Y rie sia to he tend eoatee | SOW th Cate Rew cervens, WHS soleradte quiet kaze after him —till of 

eo indies the turn just up here I must call | maintained by his brother. continued the young man, with a little pang of and I ee erin : ae and regularity. beneath then rh ° pou 
~apsized 4 ae “ ; i vital. / : : those iron feet snes 
ta »ople, and go to help the travellers whoever “ Well, mas’r, Jake wa'nt hurt, nor de leetle | annoyance, at having to state the fact. Andin eth cng ~t shtly spoken, bat remember- Mn. Merriton was still very ill, and Dr. Al- fre—ull the ete’ chash. re 
pes id be.” gal wa’nt hurt, but de missus, she-dem hurt | his name, I bid you welcome to Falcon’s Eyrie, bi: sbemidtio hen hit deleedlin accion thorpe often shook his head in response to the ~ CUaeeng 
they may be. 


ed long afterward, by both physician and maiden. | rae 
Quitting the sick room, Dr. Althorpe went at 
once to the library, where he found the brothers | 
waiting to hear an account of his patient. This, 
the physician proceeded to give in the curt, em- 
phatic style peculiar to himself, and-ihen, after a 


pooty bad, I specs. Leastways, dat wot Jake 
sez, an’ he wanted to know kin she be took in, 
an’ done for here—” 

“And why didn’t you say ali this the minute 
the door was opened?” asked the young man, 
impatiently. “Certainly, she must be brought 
here. Tell Mrs. Stowell to make ready a cham- 
ber with everything that may be needed—but, I 


and beg that you and Mrs. Merriton will con- 
sider it your own house as long as you may be 
willing to honor it with your presence.” 

“You are very kind, sir,” said Miss Merriton, 
wearily, and aftera moment, inquired ina hesi- 
tating voice : 

“Ts your brother married, sir?” 

“Not yet,” returned Percy, briefly, a athought 


“T tell you, Percy Crowninshield, you sha’n’t 
leave this room unless over my body, till this 
question is decided,” cried Roland, passionately. 
“ What do you care for a parcel of fools who 
haven’t wit enough to keep their carriage right 
side up? They haven’t an estate to give you, 
I'll be bound. No, it’s just your arrogance. 
You feel so sure of being master, you wont con- 


questions of Mrs. Stowell or the brothers, than Hired of the parvwit 
gave any favorable opinion. Maud contined 
herself almost wholly to her mother’s apartment 
| except at meal times, and when poemptorily 
| sent to the garden by the old physician, to seek a 
little fresh air and exercise, 

“Why don’t you take that pale girl out riding 


a 
the good horse bathed in ow 


int 
i 
a) 
ty Shire, whinnve! my 
we 
} et at the foot of a long hill ‘ 
| ' , rin 
passion raging in the youn 


. < ™ 
hausted (tee! 
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one to the other, asked brietly : 

















descend to wait till you are named so, before you 


beg your pardon, Roland. Will you give direc- 


of Rose Vivian flashed across his mind, and then, 


“ Well, who’s the judge’s heir ar 
“ Let me present him to you, in the person of 


short pause, rose, and looking inquiringly from | 
| 


of Percy, as the latter dismounted at the door of 


some of these fine mornings?” asked the doctor ' | 


s> 
ru im with handsful of det 


. s _ and to soothe him as if he} 
. , i y i yourself !”” understanding what his guest was desirous of cost he Waals tcl the surgery, and gave his horse to Franz, the o Sea 
begin to act bah ga ere ~ ped cig he vn Really ole seems no need either of my | inquiring rigdae . ’ Mr. Roland Crowninshield,”’ said Perey, quic kly, doctor's man, to be led away to the stable. pat ; 

peo ither ¢ , ’ : . H er. bs ’ * : you have to fe i. 
pees “a sag ase ‘ directions or my presence,” muttered his brother, “No, there is no Mrs. Crowninshield at pres- | with a wave of hia band toward his brother “T presume Miss Vivian would prefer riding W suffer, because you 
not your ser . y : , , —— 


The young man thus addressed drew back, and 
the florid color brought by any light emotion to his 
handsome face faded utterly away, leaving only 
the bright blue of his sparkling eyes to relieve 
the deadly pallor. 

“ My brother Roland,” said he, very slowly, 
and with a visible effort at self-control, “there 
must be an end to all this. Ihave borne from 
you to-night, all the insolence, all the suspicion, 


discontentedly, and passing by the negro, he 
moodily mounted the wide stairs, and entered 
his own apartment. 

Percy looked after him a moment, his open 
brow clouded with perplexity and annoyance. 

“ Well, well,” said he, at length, with a sigh ; 
“Tsee I must go sooner than I had thought. 
Come, Xerxes, we will go to this lady’s assist- 
ance, at any rate. Remember in future, Xerxes, 


ent to bid you welcome, but I have no doubt that 
Mrs. Stowell, our housekeeper, will be able to 
make you as comfortable as your mother’s con- 
dition will allow. Of her kind feelings and per- 
fect propriety of manner, you may rest assured.” 
Miss Merriton made no reply to this remark, 
and in a few minutes, the little procession reach- 
ed the door of the mansion, where the young 
master of the house, apprised by Xerxes of the 
approach, and of the condition of his guests, 


“What! O—well—humph. Decided by 
chance, was it?” growled the doctor, not dis- 
guising his dissatisfaction at the information. 

“Yes, and a most unlucky chance you think 
it, Dr. Althorpe,” exclaimed Rolan?, angrily. 

“Who told you so, young man?” asked the 
physician, fixing his keen gray eyes upon the 
scowling face of the speaker. ‘I’ve told you 
many a time before, Roland, that you jump at 
conclusions before they are within jumping dis- 


with my brother—” began Percy, stittly, but was 
interrupted with an impatient— 

* Fiddle de-dee, for Miss Vivian. Who cares 
where she rides, or who she rides with! I'm 
talking about that brave Maud Merriton, who is 
killing herself under your very eyes, for want of 
a little attention, while you go moping round, 
with never a word or look for anybody, unless it’s 
that grinning Xerxes.” 
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his return thoagh at a very d 


that at which he had 
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pecrtacigen pssyrmapoogicinas 4 Men bis i" ical sa) “aidan ine what are you going to do, sir?” continued he, Dr. Althorpe ?”” inquired the young man, a little whea Perey entered the Ploce « 
were boys, and you put me past my patience— ere. 


“Ah!” hissed Roland, between his teeth. 
“ You would beat me like a dog, would you?” 
“No, I wouldn’t. We are boys no more, but 
men. Let us behave like men, and spend no more 
time in this folly,” said Percy, coldly, as his eye 
glanced over the slender figure and delicate pro- 
portions of his brother.“ But,” added he, stern- 
ly, “Iam going out at that door this moment. 
I hope you will not compel me to remove you 
from before it.” 
(SEE ENGRAVING.] 
An insolent smile lighting the swarthy features 
of Roland Crowninshield, was his only reply, as 
he placed his hand within his breast, and evi- 


“An’ be you goin’ ’way sure ’nough, Mas’r 
Percy?” asked Xerxes, stopping and turning 
round to look in the face of his young master, 
for they had already moved the length of the 
hall on their way to the front door. 

“0, Mas’r Percy, dat will be heaby news for 
more dan one dat lubs you. What you ’pec 
dey’ll say ober to Mas’r Wibian’s ?” 

“Texpect Mr. Vivian willsay I do quite right, 
when he hears all about it, Xerxes,” said his 
young master, with forced cheerfulness, and with- 
out waiting to hear the further lamentations of 
the attached old servant, Mr. Crowninshield 
rapidly led the way down the long avenue, whose 





dently grasped the handle of some concealed 
weapon. His brother saw the smile and the 
movement, and folding his arms said, coldly : 
“I will give you till I count twenty to move 
from before that door. After that, I shall move 


The dark face stirred not a muscle, and Perey 
began to count. 

“ One, two, three,” a distant door was heard 
to open and close quickly, “ four, five, six, 
seven,” feet hurried along the passage, “‘ eight, 
nine, ten,” a knock at the door, “ eleven, twelve,” 
counted Percy, and a voice from without cried 
in agitated tones : 

“ Mas’r, mas’r Roland,—” 

The rest of the sentence was lost to the ears of 
the young men, as their eyes met in a long and 
significant look. Perey was the first to break 
the silence. 

‘ “ Well, Roland: gid both questions Tact; 


Yay- 


sweeping elm-trees clashed their leafless branches 
above his head, to the spot about a quarter of a 
mile beyond the gates, where the unfortunate 
travellers, whose mishap had awakened his sym- 
pathy, still waited for assistance. 

Jake, the negro driver of the hired vehicle, had 
already returned to the scene of the disaster, 
accompanied by a stable boy with a lantern, and 
both were now busily engaged in extricating the 
frightened and refractory horses from the harness 
still encumbering them. 

“ Well, Juke,” commenced the young man, 
“what shall we doto help you? Where is the 
lady of whom Xerxes spoke, is she much in- 
jured ?” 

“Pooty tol’able bad, I spec, mas’r,” replied 
the driver, without looking up. ‘“ She dere in 
de kirridge, long wid her darter.” 


_..-« kad provided him. 


“ The little girl is not hyyt.,T_believe™ nur: 
ur we wer 


CHAPTER IL. 


A rew words of introduction were quietly 
spoken by Percy, as he led his fair change into 
the hall, and nothing could exceed the cordial 
hospitality and courtly grace with which Roland 
Crowninshield bid the weary travellers welcome 
to Faleon’s Eyrie. It did not, however, escape 
the notice either of his brother or his guest, that 
all his remarks and invitations were carefully 
confined to his own person, and that neither by 
word, look, nor gesture, did he acknowledge the 
existence of him whoybut an hour before had by 
all been accounted the future master of Falcon’s 
Eyrie. 


pallet in a state 


first moment, had evidently forgotten the exis 


pathetic care for her mother. 
The good housek 





~——all whose cheer! 


Percy felt the slight, felt, too, the glance of 
wonder shot in his direction, by the dark eyes of 
Maud Merriton ; but he only noticed the one and 
the other by a smile of good-humored contempt, 
as he bid Xerxes summon Mrs. Stowell to re- 
ceive the injured Idiy, who lay now upon her 
ering upon insensibility, 
without appearing to notice the caresses and 
tender inquiries of the young girl, who, after the 


tence of both brothers, in anxiety and sym- 


speedily appeared, and 
under her direction, the mattress was again care- 
fully raised, and carried to an airy bed-room 
upon the lower floor, where a blazing fire had 
been kindled, and everything necessary for the 
comfort of mother pees = gerd provided by the | eyes. 


turning suddenly to Percy, who started, and re- 
plied, hurriedly : 

“Y’m sure I don’t know, sir. 
advise me?” 

“ Well, I will. Come to mf office and I'll 
make a sawbones of you.” 

“A surgeon !” 


Perhaps you'll 


canier,’ as my grandfather’s b 
was, and as my father was, and as I am.” 





fn 





and g self-forg 


the Althorpes, along with his skill.” 


fun of me.” P 
“But, Percy, you don’t really mean this 





« Tt seems to me, Master Roland,” 


“Yes, ‘chirugeon, phthyscian, and potter- 
says he 


“And as I will be,” cried Percy, with sudden 
determination. ‘“ Especially if you will engage 
to transmit the warm heart, the upright mind, 
of at least one of 


“Come, sir, none of that,” returned the doc- 
tor, laughing, while he wrang the hand of his 
young friend, “I wont have my pupil making 


You will not really leave Falcon’s Eyrie, and 
bury yourself in the office of a village doctor, 
even if it is our good Dr. Althorpe, with no 
higher aim than to become his successor !” cried 
. | Roland, coming forward, and laying his band 
upon his brother’s shoulder, with a gesture half 
g, half impatient, while he cast a scorn- 
ful glance toward the old physician who, stand- 
ing upon the hearth, his back to the fire, and his 
hands behind him, balanced himself alternately 
upon his toes and heels, while contemplating the 
two young men, through shrewd, half-closed 


remarked 


haughtily. 

“No, sir, I don’t, but I don’t want you to 
study all thetime, ‘All work and no play makes 
Jack a dull boy.’ Now I wouldn't advise you 
to quarrel with your old friends for trying to do 
you good,” added the old man, a little hurt at 
the other’s tone. 

“Pardon me, doctor, I have grown very un- 
reasonable of late. Perhaps I do study too 
much,” said Percy, sadly. 

“ Of course, you do. Your father, in his queer 
system of education, as he called it, never kept 
you more thana halfhour at a time at anything ; 
and here you read musty old doctors’ books with 
me, four and five hours at a stretch. Now, sir, 
just step round to the stable—Franz in his slow 
way hasn’t got the saddle off yet, I'll be bound. 
If he has, he can put it on again, and you just 
mount and be off to the hills. Don’t go home, 
and don’t go anywhere, but keep moving from 
now till dinner time, and see if you don’t come 
here another man to-morrow? Stop a minute. 
Does this girl—Miss Merriton, I mean, break fast 
with you?” 

“Generally. We have in Mrs. Stowell to 
pour out the coffve, instead of Xerxes, to make 
it more agreeable for her.”” 

“Exactly. Well, to-morrow when you leave 
the table, take her out in the garden—talk about 
the country, ask her to ride, or drive, or row, or 
swim, or anything that will bring a little blood to 
her cheeks, and heart to her eyes. That shall 
be your first bit of practice—your first case.” 

“Very well, sir,” returned Perey, with more 
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old fellow—we were both too hot, but it’s all 
over now, and let us go see about the carriage.” 
The master of Falcon’s Eyrie slowly took the 


hand extended to him and held it, while he There, get along.” 


looked keenly into his brother’s tace, by the dim 
firelight. 

“You are no hypocrite, Percy,” said he, at 
length ; “and I do not remember that you ever 
told alie. But what can you mean by saying 
you wish me joy? If you had won, I should 
have wished to kill you.” 

“What! No, no, I wont believe that,” cried 
Percy, eagerly, “you would have been disap- 
pointed, fur more so than I am, I verily believe, 
and it was partly on that account, partly because 
I think you less fitted to battle with the world 
than I am, that I wished you joy. Of course, I 
don’t pretend I like being a beggar, and as our 
poor father says, an outcast, but I don’t bear you 
any malice, and I trust noenvy, because you have 
got what I haven’t. And now, do for Heaven’s 
sake, let us hear what Xerxes is be:lowing at us 
through the door ?”’ 

“Percy, I'd give all the rest for your disposi- 
tion,” said Roland, veh ly, as pressing his 
brother’s hand with all the strength of his slender 
fingers, he dropped it and opened the door. 

Upon the threshold stood a middle-aged negro, 
dressed in a suit of livery, his grizzled wool 
standing upright upon his head, and his hard, 
coarse features wearing a ludicrously mingled 
expression of importance and displeasure. 

“’Clare, I didn’t know as Mas’r Roland was 
here arter all—bress me, Mas’r Percy, I done 
sent Sam ober to de village to fotch you long wid 
de doctor. Dat fool said you gone dere.” 

“You thought Master Roland was alone in 
the library then, when you called to him just 
now?” asked Percy, with a covert smile upon 
his lips, and a half glance toward his brother. 

“Sartain, Mas’r Percy, cause Sam—” began 
the negro, but was interrupted by his new mas- 





flashed haughtily into his, as the light feil upon 
them, albeit, they were still brimming over with 
tears, elicited by the moans of the sutfering wo- 
man whose head lay in the young girl’s lap, 


her features, showed that she was enduring great 


ain. 
ar: I beg your pardon, young lady,” said Percy, 
removing his hat, not without embarrassment. 
“My apparent rudeness was entirely caused by 
the blundering account given by these two 
negroes. Your mother, I fear, is seriously in- 
jured ?” 

“Very much so, I fear, sir,” replied the young 
lady, losing immediately the expression of hau- 
teur which Percy had first remarked, and seek- 
ing only to restrain the tears which crowded 
almost irrepressibly to her eyes. 

“I have given orders that a mattress be 
brought from the house as soon as possible—in 
fact, I see the men approaching with it,” resum- 
ed Percy, thinking it kindest to take no notice of 
the young girl’s emotion. “And we will then 
remove Mrs. your mother to the house, 
where she shall receive the attention of a physi- 
cian, as remarkable for his gentleness as his skill. 
Thave already sent to Riverside to ask his im- 
mediate presence.” 

“You are very, very kind, sir, I am sure,” 
murmured the girl, as wiping her eyes, she be- 
gan to arrange her mother’s dress, and make 
various little preparations for removal. 

The two men whom Xerxes, by his young 
master’s orders, had directed to attend with a 
thick mattress laid upon a door hastily removed 
from its hinges, now appeared, beside the carriage, 
and with some help from them, Mr. Crownin- 





while the livid color, and painfal distortion of 


settled in her cheerful apartment, Dr. Althorpe 
was announced, and proceeded at once to visit 
his new patient. A long and careful examina- 
tion ensued, and then the physician, retiring with 
Mrs. Stowell to her own sitting-room, informed 
her that he had discovered not only a compound 
fracture of the right leg, and several severe out- 
ward bruises, but that he feared internal injuries 
of a serious nature, such as would probably con- 
fine his patient to her bed for many weeks, if 
indeed, she should ever recover. 

While talking, the good doctor had been busily 
preparing splints, bandages, lotions, ete., and 
before Mrs. Stowell had half-exhausted her 
vocabulary of wonder, pity and dismay, he had 
arranged his implements upon a little tray, and 
bidding the housekeeper follow and assist him, 
led the way again to the sick chamber. 

“Now, young lady,” said Dr. Althorpe, as 
he approached the bed where Mand leaned over 
her mother, wiping the cold moisture from her 
brow, and murmuring words of love and pity in 
her ear. “Now young lady, you had better re- 
tire to the drawing-room, and leave your mother 
to this good woman and to me. I promise you, 
we will care for her as tenderly as our duty will 
allow, and there is no need of your staying to 
look at sufferings you can’t alleviate.” 


very white, and her eves brimming with tears as 


mother. 7 

“Well, but I prefer you should go,” returned 
the blunt old doctor, impatiently. “You will 
cry and scream, and perhaps faint away here, 
and that will made us double trouble. Mrs: 
Stowell, show this young lady to the drawing- 


ordered him—” 
been stung. 


Here I can no longer stay. 
must cease to be my home. 


tor with increased disfavor. 


influenced you. 
my affection ?” 
“That you will stay with me. 


an uncomplaining martyr ! 


“No, Roland,” replied Percy, mildly. 
human being can be so near to me in blood— 
hone nearer to me in affection, when you are 
your better self, and not ruled by these fits of 
jealous anger and suspicion, that of late have so 
What is it you now demand of 


jack-at-a-pinch, and very humble servant—to run 
of errands for your wife when the servants were 
not at hand, and carry the children when they 


“Stop!” cried Percy, starting as if he had 
“IT understand you, old friend. 
Falcon’s Eyrie 
I will go with you.” 

“But, I say no—and I have a right to be 
heard in this matter, Percy. Is your twin broth- 
er of less account in your eyes, than a stranger?” 
demanded Roland, vehementiy, as tightening his 
grasp upon his brother’s arm, he eyed the doc- 


Could I exjey 
rank, or wealth, or honor, with you always bend- 
ing to your toil before my eyes, with all men 
pointing at me as a selfish usurper, and you as 
You could hardly 
have invented a plan to annoy me more.” 

“But you wont mind annoying him, by mar 


“T thank you, sir, for your consideration, but 
I prefer to stay,” said Maud, her face turning 


she cast a look of terrified affection upon her 


rying the woman he loves under his very nose, 


a sarcastic smile. 


steel, instead of air, “I can’t stay here—our old 
friend is right.” 


and expecting him to stay in the house and ad- 
mire your love-making?”’ asked the doctor, 
coolly, fixing his sharp eyes upon Roland, with 


“You see, Roland, it wont do,” said Percy, 
writhing as if the doctor's probe had been of 


“ Well, fora little while then, fora year. Of 


And the doctor slammed the door in the face 
of his student, and went hack to his oftice, say- 
ing, “ The boy'll mope himself to death, what with 
study, and what with thinking about Rose Vi- 
vian, if I don’t establish a counter irritation with 
this other girl. She wont suffer—she isn’t the 
kind that break their hearts, I'll venture to say. 
Wonder if she’s money? Mightn't be a bad 
match for my boy. Poor fellow—shame he 
wasn’t the judge’s heir. Wonder if Roland 
didn’t cheat him—just like him if he did. Pshaw, 
what a suspicious old fool I’m getting to be. 
Wish I’d been up at the house half an hour ear 
lier the night the boys were born, though. Bet 


~ No | my head toa China orange, that Percy is the 


oldest—perhaps—well, well, least said soonest 
mended. Wish they’d sent half an hour earlier, 
though.” 

Meantime, Percy Crowninshield, striking the 
spurs into his horse’s flanks, had urged that un- 
fortunate animal into such a trot as he had not 
tried for many a day; and, taking the road leat- 
ing back from the river, toward a range of high 
hills, called in the neighborhood the Mountains, 
promised himself a long day of exhilarating ex 
ercise, and sylvan enjoyment. 

“T believe I have pined for the fresh air among 
all those drugs,” thought the young man, as he 
, | filled his lungs again and ayain with the pure 
oxygen of the October air, and felt the blood 
tingle to his fingerends with its new life. “This 
student life would have suited Roland far better 
than me. Lucky fellow, he may ride or read as 
he chooses—so could I a month ago—ay, and 
when I rode, I could turn my horse in ‘a the 
gates of Vivian Lodge, as often as Ichose But 





come, this wont do—no repining, my friend—no 
envy! We can't allow that.” 
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“There, there, Xerxes,”’ said he, harshly— 
“you needn’t say all that over again, but let us 
know what brought you here at all. 


out apparently inflicting any great pain. 
Carefully raising their burden from the ground, 
the men now set off for the house, where open 


proaching the physician, “I choose to stay be- 
side my mother during this operation, and I 
shall do so. You need not be afraid of my cry- 


wont stay here alone,” asseverated Roland, pas- 
sionately. 


with the sound of merry laughter came down the 





wind, and in another minute, a gentleman and 


coplanar 
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wanted, dough Mas’r ’ercy will do now I's foun’ 
him, fusrate, cause dey wants some un dat can 
help git de poor lady out ob de wehicle—” 


“ You had better take my arm,” commenced 
Percy, as he followed the litter side by side with 
the daughter of his guest, but hesitated how to 


till I recover my consciousness,” 
You may be sure I'll do that,” growled the 


doctor. “I never saw a woman yet that didn’t 
love horrors.’ 








far better for both, that I should go at once. I 
shall, however, begin my studies at once, doctor 
May I come to-morrow " 











| swept across his field of vision and were gone 
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intentions, rendered him essential aid, when Mrs. 
Stowell, faint and agitated, was forced to drop 
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and then bidding each other good-n 


e sound died amey. 









hand. And then through hie closed teeth he 





ult ao ‘ fe meginent we 
= muttered, atterly } , 
~ mother may be subjected during that period, Miss | into a seat, and resign her office more cordial pressure of the hand than had been Had I been the heir, and he the onteast a Seige 
shi : “ Pi. " >Prit ” are le 5 n " ’ ’ oute ae pe - . 

| He was a totching dis yer lady an’ her leetle gal Merri on,” said Perey, earnestly, as he drew the All was over at last, and the patient, soothed | exchanged between them for months, each re would you not have smiled as eweet!y upon me! on $ 
ober to Ribberside, for dem yer to take de stage | small hand further within his arm, for he could | by an anodyne seemed likely to drop asleep tired to his own chamber. and t rat house False brother—fichle woman—qwhas I ¥ é 
: jade ‘ sth ba | 53 j Ne, see ikely | i t ’ ' it at | retr—fickle woman—what care 1 for : 
| to de corner, an’ de hosses got sca’art up yonder, | not but perceive that fatigue and agitation had | Dr. Althorpe quietly packed up his insiraments, | was soon buried in profound repose either : 

” ae 
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ipsed, and affairs at “the 
mansion of Falcon’s Eyrie 
illagers, had commenced 
urrent, with tolerable quiet 


«still very ill, and Dr. Al- 
3 head in response to the 
well or the brothers, than 
opinion. Maud confined 
- to her mother’s apartment, 
‘3, and when peremptorily 
the old physician, to seek a 
ercise. 
take that pale girl out riding 
ornings?” asked the doctor 
er dismounted at the door of 
ve his horse to Franz, the 
led away to the stable. 
5 Vivian would prefer riding 
began Percy, stiffly, but was 
impatient— 
‘or Miss Vivian. Who cares 
who she rides with? I’m 
brave Maud Merriton, who is 
r your very eyes, for want of 
vhile you go moping round, 
wrlook for anybody, unless it’s 
xes.” : 
ne inattentive to my studies, 
aquired the young man, & little 






n't, but I don’t want you to 

«All work and no play makes 
» Now I wouldn’t advise you 
ur old friends for trying to do 
A the old man, a little hurt at 


doctor, I have grown very un- 
te. Perhaps I do study too 

ry, sadly. : 

va do. Your father, in his queer 

tion, as he called it, never kept 
halfhour at a time at anything; 
d musty old doctors’ books with 
‘e hours at a stretch. Now, sir, 
to the stable—Franz in his slow 
the saddle off yet, I'll be bound. 
‘a putit on again, and you just 
ff to the hills. Don’t go home, 
nywhere, but keep moving from 
time, and see if you don’t come 
an to-morrow? Stop ® minute. 
_Miss Merriton, I mean, break fast 


We have in Mrs. Stowell to 
offve, instead of Xerxes, to make 
ble for her.” 

Well, to-morrow when you leave 
her out in the garden—talk about 
sk her to ride, or drive, or row, OF 
hing that will bring a little blood to 
ad heart to her eyes. That a 
vit of practice—your first case. 
Al, sir,” returned Percy, = — 
seeing 
iy MASUR DEER student. ae 
ibe shall I call it—this squiring of 
e of my regular lessons, I suppose 
e, you must. There, get along.” 
octor slammed the door in the face 
it, and went back to his office, say- 
.y'll mope himself to death, what with 
vhat with thinking about Rose Vi- 
Vt establish a counter irritation with 
rl. She wont suffer—she isn’t the 
vak their hearts, I'll venture to say. 
she’s money? Mightn’t be a bad 
ay boy. Poor fellow—shame he 
judge’s heir. Wonder if Roland 
1im—just like him if he did. Pshaw, 
icious old fool I’m getting to be. 
en up at the house half an hour ear- 
it the boys were born, though. Bet 
a China orange, that Percy is the 
aps—well, well, least said soonest 
\Vish they’d sent half an hour earlier, 


s, Percy Crowninshield, striking the 
his horse’s flanks, had urged that un- 
jimal into such a trot as he had not 
wny a day; and, taking the road lead- 
ym the river, toward a range of high 

in the neighborhood the Mountains, 
-mself a long day of exhilarating ¢x- 
sylvan enjoyment. 
ve I have pined for the fresh air among 
irugs,” thought the young man, as he 
ings again and again with the puve 
the October air, and felt the blood 
is finger ends with its new life. “This 
» would have suited Roland far better 
Lucky fellow, he may ride or read as 
s—so could I a month ago—ay, and 
ide, I could turn my horse in at the 
ivian Lodge, as often as Ichose. But 
wont do—no repiniag, my friend—no 
“e can’t allow that.” 
ining came in good time, for at that 
ent the clatter of horses’ feet mingled 
ound of merry laughter came down the 
Lin another minute, a gentleman and 
aing on horseback a road intersecting at 
les that which Percy was travelling, 
oss his field of vision and were gone. 
f them had seen or turned toward him, 





one glance he had recognized his broth- 
face, illuminated to striking beauty by 
id happiest expression. And as tor his 
wn? Ab, did not the young man know 
ead of those flossy golden curls, drifting 
the morning air—did not the sparkle 
‘ue eyes dim the glowing autumn sky— 
yt studied that pure and delicate profile 
sculptor studied the Venus—tid not 
1e of that girlish voice echo through his 
| it throbbed with intolerable anguish !” 
tose, Rose Vivian !”” groaned the young 
viking his forehead with his clenched 
And then through his closed teeth he 
, bitterly : 

I been the heir, and he the outcast, 








vu not have smiled as sweetly upon me ! 
yxther—tickle woman—what care I for 
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But, to show his indifference, again did Percy | 
Crowninshield strike the spurs into the flanks of 
his spirited horse, until the creature reared and 
plunged in a fashion that would have soon laid 
8 less skilful rider in the dust beneath his feet, | 
and then set off upon a mad gallop, up hill and 
down dale, till the cawing crows ceased their 
heavy flight, and perched upon the pine tops to 
gaze after him—till the pebbles spurned from 
beneath those iron feet, sparkled with ineffectual 
fire—till the wind chasing hitn with its mocking | 
laugh, tired of the pursuit, and lagged behind— 
till the good horse bathed in sweat, and trembling 
in every fibre, whinnyed imploringly, as he paus- 
ed at the foot of a long hill—till the tempest of 
passion raging in the young man’s heart had ex- 
hausted itself, and yielded to remorse. 

Then Percy, throwing himself from his horse, 
began to pat and smooth the weary animal, to 
rub him with handsful of dried leaves and grass, 
and to soothe him as if he had been a child. 

“Poor Bayard, poor fellow! Why should 
you have to suffer, because your master is a mad- 
man and a fool? After all, nothing could be 
better for me than the drudgery of the doctor’s 
office. I'll warrant, I never should have given 
way so to old Adam there. This fresh air, and 
bounding motion is too much stimulus for my 
hot blood—it intoxicates me.” 

At last re-mounting, and turning Bayard’s 
head toward home, the poor fellow commenced 
his return, though at a very different pace from 
that at which he had come. There were many 
miles to be retraced, and it was long past noon, 
when Percy entered the piece of woods where he 
had that morning encountered his brother and 
Miss Vivian. 

As he approached the cross road down which, 
at about the distance of half a mile, stood the 
house of Mr. Vivian, the young man quickened BY JOHN ROSS DIX. 
his horse’s footsteps, wishing to leave behind as Sia Uap agit? 
soon as possible, a locality now associated [with 


(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
DREAMS. 


BY EMMIE CLARKS. 


I ‘ve a fairy bower in the land of dreams, 
There only for me a bright star gleams. 
Where flowers blossom and buds expand, 
A beautiful home is my fairy land. 


I ‘ve a home in the heart in the land of dreams, 
Where I seem to be loved, though it only seems; 
Where bright eyes fasten their gaze on mine, 


I've a beautiful gift in the land of dreams, 
Better by far than the dazzling gleams 

Of gems which pass as the breezes sigh, 
And leave the dreamer to hope—then die. 


T have friends of worth in the dreamer’s home, 
Where no chilly winds of sorrow come, 

Where no souls of sadness my vision greet, 
Bat only the pleasant are there to meet; 


Where smiles are many and tears are few, 
Where Love wears ever the brightest hue, 
Where sunshine scatters its golden beams— 
Such an Eden world is this land of dreams. 


Have you ever heard of the aloe plant, 
Which blooms away ‘neath eastern skies? 
A hundred years its leaves are green, 
And then it blossoms but once—and dies. 


And thus our dreams are bright while they last, 
But we must awake ere the vision is past; 

For life has no pleasure without its alloy, 

And dreams have alike their sorrow and joy. 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
THE TANNER’S APPRENTICE : 
— oR, — 

GENIUS WILL OUT. 


And thoughts like stars from their soul heart shine. | 


Wnar a lazy young dog he is—the laziest boy 


OUR 


midst of his hardest labors with all the spirit of 

youth. 
| He was tall and spare; his face was brown 
and wrinkled, and his gray hairs fell in long 
tresses down his cheeks; yet Time seemed to 
poise himself lightly on his head, and the sum- 
mer of youth appeared to have kept guard over 
his heart. He was a kind man, and a brave one, 
too ; but he was a great tanner, and being proud 


| of this made him severe to his delinquent | 


apprentice. 

= Hillo, Claude!” he shouted, as he stepped 
| out into his skinyard—* Hillo, Claude! are you 
| sleeping ?” : 

| Gaspard Beauvais’s skinyard was a very ex- 
cellent illustration in its way, of Babel It nev- 
| er was designed to be so, to be sure; but simple 


| people often do great things without designing, | 


| and Gaspard had certainly filled the quarter of an 
acre of area, which he called a yard, with super- 
lative confusion. 
dwelling, with its great fir settle, and massive 
kitchen table, and well-plenished plate-rack, and 
spasmodic cuckoo-clock, with its great roaring 
fire, its chains of black and white puddings, and 
its half yards of bacon—with its three little ga- 
bles and oriels, and thatched roof and overhang- 
ing eaves, occupied one and the most elevated 
extreme of his property, which declined gently 
towards the stream of the Mania, and said stream 
was another of its boundaries. On the left band 
of the square was a stable and bark mill, on both 
of which the dry rot and damp had tried their 
powers of decay with eminent success, for the fir 
deals of which they were constructed had very 
little connection with their posts, and were much 
wasted, so that the wind, and rain, and snow, and 
sleet often danced round the rude machine that 
crushed the tan-bark. A pile of black oak bark 
covered with straw, and battened to the ground, 
by great boulders of whinstone, stood sentinel 
beside four tan-pits whose odors sickened the 


Gaspard’s own snug little | 


UNION» 22% 


ing, blusterous stream, 


which splattered and 
groaned in winter like a man drowning, and 
which rolled over its pretty bed in summer like 
a dreaming infant 


The processes parsucd at the Paris impenal to 
bacco manufactory, between the Ghar d/Ursay 
and the Rue de l'Universite, are on a very large 

ale. The leaves of the plants are first cleared 
from the stems and ribs by women, these hard 
perts being afterwarts converted into coarse pe 
nent danger, from trusting to the ford, when the Per. These leaves are then wetted with a solu 
tion of salt-water, which contributes to preserve 
them. After being coarsely chopped, the tobac- 
co is laid in heaps to ferment, during which op 
eration it attains a bigh temperatare, and, like 
green hay, would take fire, if air were not ad 
mitted into the interior of the mass. The fer- 
mentation generally occupies five or six months, 
and the quantity simultaneously undergoing this 
process in different stagres often amounts to 
400,000 kilogrammes. When the fermentation 
is completed, that portion of the tobacco intend. 
ed for snuff is groand, and then slightly ferment- 
ed again, The snufl, on leaving the mill 
ed through several sieves successively, be 
carried from one to the other by machinery 
is then sorted into various « ualities, but not so 
many, nor subjected to pec Ba modes of treat 
Ment, asin old tunes, when rappee was the coarse 
rasped stuff, and when “old Paris,” efrenne, and 
some recondite mixtures, obtained their nasal re- 
nown, As to tobacco for smoking, it is pressed 
between two planks, and thas brought ander a 
sharp knife, lke a chatYcutter, which divides it 
into fine shreds. Another part of the manufac. 
tory is devoted to the preparation of tobacco for 
chewing or pigtail, which is span into cords of 
different thickness by the same means as ropes 
are made. ‘Two spacious rooms are entirely de- 
voted to the manufacture of cigars, in whic h wo- 
men only are employed. Each has a little table 
to herself, and is pant according to the number 


while Marguerite held the lante fi ¢ 

barnes es ; . ern aloft, and en- | she makes. Another room is set apart for mak- 
age aude to steady. Down it came, | ing cigarettes. The Imperial tobacco manutacto- 

battling bravely with the stream, and ‘snorting | TY employs nearly 1500 women and girls, and 

and foaming as if it had been bearing Neptune to | 120 Men and boys —Liubiin University Magazine, 


war. It was a gallant horse, and stoutly carried . 
Our Curious Department. 


a strong man in a dark cloak, but it would not 


Tt was crossed by a narrow 
gothic bridge during high water, and « narrow 






ford, and sometimes travellers had been in immi- 


bridge was really the only safe means of crossing 

“Itisa terrible night,” said Gaspard, as the 
wind shook the beams of his out-houses, and 
| howled away over the plains, and through the 
bare woods. “ Quick, boy, quick, and let us 
| within doors !” 
| “Do you hear nothing, master?’ said Claude, 
suddenly stopping in his employment, and bend- 
ing hisear. “] thought I heard a ery.” 

“T hear the wind and rain, so look ‘sharp cs 

“T could pledge my word against a sheepskin, 
that some one has taken the ford to-night, and is 
| being borne down the stream: and quick as 
| thought Claude Capperonier was rushing to «ards 
| the little river, followed by the stalwart, and 
kind-hearted, and equally alarmed Gaspard 

They reached the river where it flowed past 
the tanyard, and looking up the stream towards 
the ford, they beheld lanterns dancing upon the 
bank, and heard the shouts of the villagers as 
they ran hither and thither, anxious to save some 
one from the furious, hungry water. Ina few 
seconds the lad’s waist was encircled by a stout 
rope which the athletic master held in his hands, 








is 
t 








be able to do so long. 

“Why don’t you turn his head up the stream, 
and work him to the bank?” roared Gaspard, 
as the stranger approached the spot Opposite to 


(Prepared for The Flag of our Union ) 
Singular Chinese Superstition. 
* Durtog the fiest moon of this dear,” says a Canton 


IMPERIAL TOBACCO MANUPACTORY. 















such painful emotions, but the next moment, the 

rider reined up his steed to a halt, and_listened 

attentively, for strange and alarming” sounds, 

proceeding either from that cross road, or from 

the woods bordering it, suddenly smote upon his 

ear, and apparently demanded his interference. 
[ro BE CoNTINUED.] 





CHINESE ANIMALS. 


Chinese horses are not numerous, and are of a 
poor and stunted breed, being very ill-fed and 
kept. The Chinese are indebted to the Tartars 
for their supply of these horses when wanted for 
warlike purposes. Asses and mules are common. 
The latter are generally of a good size, and said 
to bear a higher price than horses, as capable of 
more labor with less food. Of pachydermatous 
animals, the domestic pig of China is well known 
in England, and has been freely introduced into 
our farm-yards. The larger and more ferocious 
description of carnivorous quadrupeds are not 
common in a country so well peopled and culti- 
vated. Bears are said to be found in the wood- 
ed parts west of Peking. There is a fierce de- 
scription of wild-cat, which is caught and fatten- 
ed in cages, for the table. The domestic dog of 
China is uniformly one variety, about the size of 
a moderate spaniel, of a pale yellow, and occa- 
sionally a black color, and coarse bristly hair on 
the back ; sharp, upright ears, and peaked head 
not unlike a fox’s, with a tail curled over the 
—.- The sheep are the large-tailed kind ; and, 
ora ‘ eaRMiy email kind. Goats are every- 
where. The buffalo used in plowing is also very 
small, with a skin of a slate color, and very thin- 
ly covered with hair. Dromedaries are used as 
beasts of burden. Of rodent animals the com- 
mon rat attains to an unusual size, and is eaten 
by the lower orders of the natives. Hares and 
rabbits are scarce. The ornithology of China is 
distinguished by some splendid varieties of gal- 
linaceous birds, as the gold and silver pheasants. 
Partridges do not appear to be very plentiful. 
Domestic fowls abound ; the sparrows, thrushes, 
larks, tits, finches, swallows, etc., are common, 
It is well stocked with wild fowl of all kinds, 
From the nature of this part of the country 
there are immense flocks of wild geese, ducks, 
ete., constantly on the wing. Quails are numer- 
ous, and are trained to fight. Ring-doves are 
common; and there is a peculiar crow of the 
country, marked with white about the neck. 
Both large and small birds of prey are to be seen 
everywhere. In consequence of the ae i popu- 
lation and traffic, venornous serpents, I believe, 
are scarcely met with. The lizard tribes abound, 
also scorpions, centiped spiders, 
which are said to kill small birds. The common 
fly is an awful pest. ‘They beggar description ; 
they darken a room or tent, and when you are 
eating they dispute every morsel with you, and 
tly into your mouth, getting down your throat if 
they can. The eyes, ears and nose are contin- 
ually attacked by them. As to mosquitoes, I 
had enough of these gentry at Hong Kong; if 
they dwelt here along with the flies, the country 
would be absolutely unbearable. Buttertlies are 
of a gigantic size and very brilliant colors. Al- 
most every fish common to England is to be 
found here. But the gold carp and sturgeon are 
of the most distinguished kinds. The best edi- 
ble sea-tish is rock cod. Soles are very tine and 
plentiful. At the head of the Chinese botany 
may be placed the tea-plant. It is extensively 
cultivated a few miles to the west of Peking, but 
the great tea-districts lie further south.—Letter 
from a Medical Officer. 








THE PRINTER. 


The Belfast (Ireland) Mercury gives the fol- 
lowing in relation to printers: “‘ From high to 
low they are the same reckless, light-hearted, 
clever, well informed fellows—knowing how to 
act better than they do—nothing at times—every- 
thing if the occasion requires, or the fit takes 
them. No sooner are they comfortable in one 
town, than they make travel for another, even 
though they travel oa hair-space means. And 
to what will they not turn their hands? ‘ We 
have seen,’ says an American editor, * one and 
the same individual of the craft, a minister in 
California, a lawyer in Missouri, a sheritf in 
Ohio, a boatman on the western canal, sailing a 
privateer, an auctioneer in New York, and a 
pressman in a great printing office. Nor are 
these characteristics confined to any country ; 
they are everywhere the same. We have met 
them as lecturers, actors, travelling preachers, 
ventriloquists—in fact everything. We have 
met on tramp in this country members of this 
wild roving profession from all parts of the globe 
—Fren hmen, Spaniards, Portuguese, Germans 
and Swedes—and all apparently as much at 
home as in their own country. Ardent lovers of 
liberty, king craft finds but little favor in their 
eves. They are always with the people. When 
the Chartist excitement was raging In England, 
the most eloquent leaders in the movement were 
printers. When the barricades were raised in 
Paris, in 1848, the compositors cast their types 
into ballets and fired them at the royalist troops. 
When the Americans were at war with Mexico, 
General Taylor's regiment was composed almost 
v of printers (O !) and they were the bray- 
tine troops.” 












in Mania, I verily believe,” cried old Gaspard, 
taking his pipe from his mouth, and blowing the 
smoke towards a stucco image of Napoleon the 
great, that stood upon his chimney-piece. “ He’ll 
never make a tanner at this rate.” 

“O, I knew it,” cried old Marguerite, with a 
triumphant smile. “I saw that the lad was fall 
of nothing but stupidity. You see what it is, 
now, however, Gaspard ; you would not take my 
advice, and so you must have your skins spoiled.” 
“No—no, Marguerite,” said Gaspard, shak- 
ing his head, and placing his feet on the fender, 
while he balanced his chair on its two hind legs ; 
“the lad is not altogether stupid, but he has not 
brains enough for a tanner, I wish you had not 


very winds, and gave every herb that attempted 
to grow within fifty yards of their breath, the 
fever. A drying-house, plentifully smeared with 
tar, grinned vis-a-vis at 4 little dilapidated brown 
house, which had been whitewashed with lime; 
and a ruined boiler, and decrepid workshop for 
wool-sorters, leaned against each other in the 
sympathy of decay. 

“Hillo, Claude!” shouted Gaspard, as he 
stumbled into the yard, followed by Marguerite, 
who carried a large tin lantern—“ out upon you, 
boy, are you asleep ?” 

As he spoke, Gaspard Beauvais and his garru- 
lous old wife drew near to a little sheltered win- 


brought him here.” 

Marguerite suspended the scouring of a pewter 
platter for a moment, and looked hard at her 
husband as she listened to his home-thrust, and 
then she d with redoubled energy, and 
chanted at the same time an old song. 

“You see,” continued Gaspard, smoking, and 
rocking and chatting at his ease, “he might have 
made a useful tax-collector or town-crier, but 
here he not only spoils skins, he is himself 
spoiled.”” 

guer Ste, RaW..Gaspard Beauvais.” said Max 
taken place, as she ceased her scrabbing, and 
placed one arm akimbo, while she leaned in an 
easy attitude upon the platter with the other— 
“ you cannot say that Claude is troublesome, at 
any rate. He never returns one word for your 
reproaches, and he is content to sit alone in the 
ulling-house even on these winter nights.” 

“ Troublesome!” shouted Gaspard, causing 
his chair to swing suddenly round, and confront- 
ing his wife with a look of lively astonishment— 
“why, my good woman, that word comprises all 
the fault I have to find in him. Do you think 
it no trouble for me to see him mixing pickings, 
seconds and firsts together, while he is muttering 
away about declensions and conjugations, and 
running holes in my pelleto, while he is rhyming 
outlandish nonsense? I tell you, Marguerite,” 
said Gaspard, wheeling around in his old posi- 
tion, and knocking the ashes from his pipe with 
great energy, “I tell you the lad is not only 
troublesome, but I almost think he is profane.” 

“ Gaspard Beauvais, take care what you say,” 
said Marguerite, in a severe tone, while she drew 





tential discussion—* you are too free with your 
tongue, I think, old man.” 


Boreas too, for at the moment she was about to 


his vengeance on them. 


and here it is.” 


Marguerite, with a careful woman's promptitude 
“Are the bales in the shed, and the skins cover. 


well as old age, you know, and Gaspard Beau 


added with a smile. 


” 


to help me! 





stowed in a damp close shop, dressing skins wit 
| 
| ing others with lime 
| ently only indurated his muscles and harae 
| b 3 


| agility of vigorous manhood, and sung in the ' 


asked me to take him apprentice when his uncle 


herself up,and primmed her mouth for a most po- | sion. 


She might have said the same of mad old | w 


break polemical ground, he interrupted her dis- 
course with a wild protracted howl, that made 
the doors and windows tremble, and shook all 
the chimneys of Mania, as if he had taken um- 
brage at them for a year, and was now reeking 


“ There it comes at last,” said Gaspard, listen- 
ing to the wild howling of the wind, while awe 
was written in his embrowned and wrinkled face. 
“My rheumatism foreboded this two days ago, 


“Are all things secure and ready for it?” said 


ed? Storms ought to be provided against as 


vais is not the least prudent man in Mania,” she 


forth the lantern, while I call that pest of a boy 


Gaspard Beauvais was a man of powerful 
frame and iron constitution, and it was well for 
him that he was so, for the life of a skinner and 
tanner is no joke, and his work is no child's play. 
To-day he would be standing in the stream of 
Mania, washing sheepskins, that the wool might 
be clean, and tossing the saturated masses of at 
least a hundred-weight each, to the banks during | Chateau de Mania, once the residence of a war- 
twelve successive hours ; to-morrow he would he 


warm water; and next day he would be smear- 
Heat and cold had appar- 
4 | the stream De Mania, which drove the mill 





his tendons, for he knocked about with all the 


dow, curtained with elegant festoons of spiders’ 
webs and flakes of wool, and they peered into 
the rickety edifice called the pulling-house. On 
arail which divided the floor ot this humble 
workshop into two parts, hung numerous sheep- 
skins, while great piles of wool lay snugly sorted 
into boxes that ranged in front of a bench where 
the workmen usually sat at work. A clock, 
whose motion was preserved by two or three 
rusty pound-weights, in addition to its usual 
gravity, clicked in an irregular, intermittent fash- 
ion, as if it had a pain in its head and wished 


from its heart to be at peace. Ina rough, home- 
Preeree rtCACCOU  MIOO Gp eee were y 


fairies on a Christmas eve, and which laughed in 
the face of the old clock until it smiled ard smil- 
ed again for sympathy. But softly, good Gas- 
pard, and softly, good Marguerite, with the wood- 
en sabots, who is that lying in the sheepskins 
with his head so near the fire ¢ 

A lad apparently of about sixteen, clad in a 
homely blouse, that was sorely bedaubed with 
brine, and wearing trousers of moleskin that look- 
ed brown in many places, and smelled badly of 
bark, was stretched upon his breast, and with 
eye and lip and mind concentrated on his grate- 
ful task, lay poring over a book. 

“Ts the lazy rascal dreaming?” said Gaspard, 
turning to his wife, and then peering again at 
his studious young apprenti 

Dreaming! Ay, Gaspard—he is dreaming. 
Fancy has shaded his form with the leaves of the 
spreading oak ; and as he looks on Virgil’s page 
his eyes behold Arcadia. He does not hear the 
howl of the wind—not he. It is the oaken reed 
of Tityrus that is sounding in his ear. Bent 
over the buok, brave Claude, learning is no illu- 
Dream on in thy hard and thorny way to 
knowledge ; thou art weaving a crown for thy- 
self that few kings but the kings of toil have 





“" Hillo, there, Claude !”’ roared Gaspard. 

“A pretty fellow you are, too,” added Mar- 
guerite, in a sharp, shrill voice; and as the youth 
sprang to his feet in surprise, any impartial judge 
would have pronounced Marguerite’s eulogy to 
have been a just one. There was an expression 
of intelligent beauty in the lad’s eyes and mouth 
that great painters alone could have copied and 
keen observers only could notice. 

“Hillo, there, you lazy rapscallion !”’ roared 

Gaspard again, through the window—* Do you 
know the wind is blowing and rain is falling, 
and that there are some skins lying out here to 
_ | be covered ?” 

" Claude did not hesitate a moment after this 
salute, but tambled into the skin-yard in such a 
. | way as to belie the charge of laziness so often 
preferred against him, and ran through his busi- 
ness with wonderful agility. The dark clouds 





“Hillo! you are right, old woman,” cried the | Were careering over the village of Mania, and 
tanner, springing to his feet, and buttoning up scowling down on its straw-thatched cottages, as 
his coat with the greatest despatch. “Bring | if it did not think they had any right to look so 


comfortable; and the wild wind was tormenting 
the waters of the swollen stream, until they foam- 
ed and boiled with rage, as Gaspard and his ap- 
prentice moved about looking after the security 
of the merchandize. 

Mania was one of those beautiful little rural 
villages that stud the side of the way that leads 
from Boulogne to Paris. About a mile to the 
west of the village rose a hill on which stood the 


| like race, that had become defunct from degen- 
h | eracy. The last lord had fallen from his horse 
and been killed in a bear hant, and such was the 
end of the family De Mania. In this hill rose 
that 





pressed the grapes of the wine-growers, and in 


which Gaspard washed his skins. It was a roar- 


where he stood. “A strong arm and a cool head 
could easily take that horse out of the water.” 

Hurrah! Claude Capperonier—bravely swam, 
my boy—one spring more, one other butlet 
with the white-lipped river—hurrah !—now Gus- 
pard, pull with all thy giant strength! Hark! 
Marguerite is shouting and clapping her hands, 
and the villagers on the other side of the stream 
are cheering right lustily. Come on, brave steed 
—hold on, brave boy! The bank is won! the 
man is save@'! Hurrah! 

Gaspard and Marguerite soon bore :he man to 

their cheerful kitchen, and placed him beside the 
blazing fire, while Claude led his exhausted steed 
to the stable and began to grvom it with all his 
might. He was a richly clad and thoughtful- 
looking man, this stranger, and was so polite 
and pleasant and grateful, that he gained upon 
the hearts of the old couple amazingly; and 
then, when he had said so many kind and grate- 
ful things to them, he burst forth in praises of 
their gallant son. 
“O, bless you, sir, Claude Capperonier is no 
son of ours,” said Marguerite, with a sigh; “and 
poor boy, he is no great credit to his family, af- 
ter all, though he has a kind heart He takes to 
reading outlandish books, and spoils more skins 
than my husband is willing to lose.” 

De : . 
and then he begged aan Tavor Mat Maude aie 
be allowed to show him his favorite pours. ruc 
young tanner trembled as he laid two or three 
well thumbed copies of the Greek and Latin 
classics before the courteous stranger; and then 
e stood with downcast eyes and trembling limbs, 
as if he expected sentence of death to be pro- 
nounced upon him for his idling propensities. 
“Claude Capperonier, do you know these au- 
thors ?”’ said the stranger, in a voice which par- 
took more of astonishment than anger; and then 
he suddenly added, as he looked keenly at the 
embarrassed youth—‘“ Yes, I know you do.” 

* * * * * 

In two months after this time Claude took his 
place in the diligence and drove on with a palpi- 
tating heart to Paris. “No. 15 Rue Rivoli,” 
muttered he, as he alighted from his seat—* in 
the great city at last. Well, I shall carry my 
trunk a little further, and see how M. Vallais 
looks since that night I pulled him from the 
Mania.” 

Fight years after Claude’s arrival in Paris, the 
University of Basle was in need of a professor 
of Greek, and of all the competitors for the hon- 
orable position, none were so competent as Gas- 
pard Beauvais’s crdevant useless apprentice ; and 
if you read the annals of distinguished French- 
men, you will not tind one more worthy of hon- 
orable distinction than Claude Capperonier. 

Then never give up, ye Claudes of humble 
life! Who knows what Heaven has in store for 
you! 
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TOMB OF THE TIME OF DAVID. 


In 1858 a Theban mountaineer discovered ina 
hill, called by the Arabs Shin-abd-el Gourna, a 
tomb cut out of the rock, in which he tound a 
mummy-case, with a gold spread eaysle and a 
golden asp; also a tablet of green stone, a box 
with four jars of oriental alabaster; and on the 
side of a magnificent mummy with a gilded mask 
and a large gilded ornament of porcelain on its 
breast, a most remarkable papyras scroll, five 
feet long and ten inches wide, written int) fin- 
est hieroglyphic characters. The four jar vere 
sold to Lord Henry Scott. The papyre , as al 
so the ornaments, came into the hands ot Mr 
George A. Stone, of Roxbury, Massachusetts, 
then travelling in Egypt Professor G. Sey tfarth, 
of Sc. Louis, Missouri, has just pablished transia- 
tions and explanations, from which it appears 
that the hiography of Horsehe (the sword of 
Horus) is to be found in the first column of the pa 
pyrus; that Horsebe mnst have been a contem- 
porary of Saui and David, and the papyrus 
written about the year 1050 B. C, or 300 years 
before the foundation of Rome; so that it is at 
present 2900 years old.—iuider. 
scone 

AN AFRICAN PROCLAMATION. 

At Fernando Po, the governor ordered that it 
be proclaimed through the streets, that vagrant 
pigs without rings in their noses would be shot. 
An old negro, with bell in hand, was the street 
erier, and he thus spoke to the crowd gathered 
at each corner 
a pig walk—iron no live fur him nose!—ygun 
shoot'—kill ‘im one time! Hear ee, hear ce.” 
Not the most accomplished lexicographer, from 


the governor's ukase so happily, because so in 





Hutchinson's Africa. 


de | say—I say—l Say—suppose | Own Buesecninen 


Johnson's time to ours, could have proclaimed 


telligibly to those for whom it was intended.— | 


letter, “a noticy was posted that from the 2uch to the 
29th there was money to be lent at the temple of the 
Goddeas of Mercy, Those desirous to borrow bad to go 
before the idol and ‘try their luck’ This is done by 
casting up two blocks of wood, flat on one side and oval 
on the other, called *Kampoi.’ If they were lucky, it 
Was accepted asa proof that the idol was willing wo ac- 
commodate thea, and also as an omen that they should 
be prosperous this year These signs being ma le mani- 
fest, the temple treasurer counted down the money. If 
the borrowers are prosperous, they pay back, perhaps 
tem fold, perhaps @ hundred fold, or even more. But 
should they be unfortunate, they must pay back the 
whole sum lent thew ia the first moon of next year 
Those borrowing are not required to give any acknowledg- 
ment in writing for the amounts received, as they are ell 
iguorant and illiterate people, who do not perceive that 
this is trick of the temple-keeper to cheat; for they 
juagine that the idol cannot be deceived, and therefore 
they would not dare to withhold the pay ment.”’ 





The Sermon Market. 

In the London Sheriffs Court, lately, an action was 
tried, Rogers v. Havergal, to recover €2 10s for twenty 
sermons sold and delivered to defendant— plaintiff? being 
“a retired clergyman.’ and defendant a viear in Bed- 
fordshire. Inthe course of the case it transpired that 
1s 61, 24 6d, and 5a were puid for stock sermons, and that 
£1 had been paid by defendant for a special sermon upon 
the re-opening of his church. Plaintiff. agent. the Rev. 
Mr Marchmont, stated that a sermon to be preached be- 
fore the Lord Mayor cost from £3 3s to £556. Defendant 
said he had returned the sermons, but the judge decided 
that he had kept the * goods” am unreasonably long 
{ a wet must pay the claim with cost« 





Purves, farmer, © " = 

at his farm driven by the wind. He has also « portable 
one about the usual size for taking into the flelds and 
cutting turnips for his sheep, which is also driven by the 
wind. This small machine has four fans like an ordinary 
windmill; little wind suffices to drive it, and it cuts the 
turnips for the sheep as fast as any woman can heave 
them into it, and it does its work beautifully It has 
also a common handle, and is used in the orlinary way 
at tines when there is no wind; but I suppose the move 
ment by wind will cut at least rix times as much as can 
be doue by the hand.” 


Singular Plant. 

A curious plant, the Drosera, has been talked about at 
a scientific gathering ia London, which instantiy kille all 
flies that settle on it, aud is #0 excessively sensitive that 
the hairs with which it is furnished will converge on the 
application of one six-thousandth of a grain of nitre of 
ammonia, while « ingle hair is affected by ove sixty four 
thousandth. I this to be accepted as another ilustra- 
tiou of analogy between the animal and vegetable organi- 
zation’ 
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THE WELCOME GUEST, 

This is the title of a large and brilliant family paper 
whieh has just entered upon its third volume it tein 
tended, as its name indicates, for the Home Cincre, and 
its individuality consists in ite forming Just fuch # jour 
nal as any father, brother, or friend would intreiure to 
the fireside. It i# 


ENTIRELY ORIGINAL, 


each number complete in itself, and being of the mam- 
moth size, it affords a vast amount of entertaining read- 
ing. No continued «tories are introduced, nor edver- 
tisements admitted, so that the object of the greatest 
vanety and completeness is attained It is printedin thet 
favorite and convenient shape, the Fotio Foam, presenting 
in each number thirty-two large columns of original aod 
really 


CHOICE AND DELIGHTFUL READING. 

This journal i« full to the brim each week of finely 
written «tories, sketches, adventures, biographies of emi- 
nent men and of famous women, prove and poetic geme, 
all that is worthy of note in the forvign and domestic 
news, gossip of the day, sparkling geme from new books, 
and wit and humor, forming & mort captivating weekly 
melange. The plan of ite issue renders it 


A GREAT FAVORITE 

everywhere. north, south, east and weet It is entirely 
neutral in politics, and all sectional and sectarian mat- 
ters. preferring to make itself a Weicome Gt 
and all, rather than to indulge in jarring dise 
vulgar word or line will ever sully ite fair pager, which 
address themselves to the best taste and appreciation of 
every one In all respects it is 


FRESH AND BERAUTIFUL, 

the whole design being from original plans. intended to 
introduce to the public @ corps of SEW AND BaRILLiaAsT 
Warirens , and it will follow the ead of no other jourmal 
that is published. It presents a chaste and elegant head 
ing. and is printed upon heavy, fine white paper one 
rich, clear font of type, cast expreasiy for it Thue 
forming of 


THE WELCOME GUEST, 
a charming visitor for any family in the land = In the e4 
itorial conduct of the paper. a corpse of ady contrib store 
| are organised, as well as severe. steriing writers of the 
other sex; and it is promised that no week) journe: in 
| the wortd shall excel it ip pleasing variety end the on 
| versa! interest of each sucrensive issue 
| Owning one of the oldest and largest mewrpe per ented 
| lishments in the United States, the eulecr 1 jortessee 
unlimited facilities which ensure the comp 'etese end 
exceilence of this mammoth week!y Journ 
TERMS —INVAKIABLY IN ADVAN: E 
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confused had he been that he had actually tor: | did not urge him to remain, that she would do | 
gotten his young friend's intimation—that he and | all that mortal woman cou.d do, to bring Zaire 
his companion were about totake Palazzo Viconti | to his arms. He was vbiiged tw be satistied with 


in their way. He felt vexed and irritated at the | this, and deparied 


| {Written for The Fiag of our Union.) 
ANAHUAC. 
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Undeer the pretence of writing history, abun The cultivation of the earth te cor _ 


? or 7 : WON. | dance of frivolous stories have at all times beer Mature of mankiod le 
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BY MISS C. ALBERTIVE HAYDEN. ? 





loss, and avoided seeing the Lady Zaira, or even The wedduyg took place, and, for a while the _« oa vets OS oe them than the thousand and one tales, more Me diy, on have a desire tw, beeuwe farmers 
Glorious land of Anahuac, entering the room where he had showered his | Palazzo was a scene of gaiesy. Many were the hod Ay ;, apo eee S| jess false and ridiculous, which have been told ) thaws iviltee! ~OMRtrOe, ere 
pict apa tet wedding gifts upon her unwelcoming acceptance. | inquiries made for the deat biaeatital ward, w P | about the means employ ed hy great composers to | walt he ell, dad ‘tate te the 
. cemate ‘aa piend bles a. While he lingered in the bail, a glance at the | which be made specious answers, saying that tue MATURIN M. BALLOU, | nourish their genius. Who has not, <igtnnee * | | ering rs ere ure thousamts 
window showed him the two gay equestrians | Lady Zaira was about renouncing all worldly EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR. — read, both in books and journals, that such | j Petite from the bustle and anaseties of 
Stil! I love thy balmy flowers, just alighting at his gate; and, forgetting his | pleasure and devocing herself to a life of suict | - | or such a celebrated genius could only awaken | Veaations of a professional, of the tare 
Fragrant orange and myrtle green; dignity, he rushed vut to meet them. Confused retirement. | > == Terme of the Fria or ove Ustos, $2.00 per 7 his inspirations by indulging himself in such or i pe ife, w rural quiet, and the © 


Waving palm and shining pathos, 
Skies the bluest ever seen. 


i i i | mun, fovaridly im advance, being discontinued at th 
at his own hastiness of reception, he allowed the Meanwhile the imprisoned bird struggled to be | Capuation of tue time paid for, See imprint ou last page. 


servant to open the door of the very room he had | free. She had once seen Kemano unough her | 


|, such amanner! Ger erally speaking, the vulgar 


are exceedingly fond of these material explana- Whose youth has heen Opromt behind the 


| 
cultivation of an acre of land 1. 
Gorious land of Anahuac. 
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I shall see thee ne'er again; been so anxious to avoid and usher the guests | prison bars, and had persuaded Leonora to tell | TO CORRESPONDENTS. | ponsof a mystery which would otherwise com whose jwrime of life and middle age he 
A lovely exile, I am roaming into it. her why he was there. Not knowing when he | G. ¢.—The eee Fort Warren _ eo ye tn — \ pletely confound them. When the boy Mozart | between the indenr and. the core Fee 
Zai i i iv’ i i y he first Zounves were natives 0 wert entister Ge f me ——w ye 
Leagues across the foaming main. Zaira still sut there, like a captive queen amid went, she had, on that very day, made a desper- | - wee Fe och errvice. but commanded by French of- | bad visite 1 the various courts of £08 pe eom hee j the hopes of gain and fears of hues. } 
spoi 4 - J aC be 7 . cers. Thi cos ®ve stil ws troops. stonis hed e t with bis talentas a puarest, et? . 
Su fond memories ever linge the spoils of the enemy. |The three spprosched | are attempt wwescaye, which 90 maddened Ch | ee ei arate ate Sr RAs Hae eee veal pundite. pretend | Hema rowtined « pam, re ites frou th 
Around thee like @ holy spell; her, and Christo, still confused, made but wretch- | that he was determined tu give out that she Was | high in popuiar favor and as @ demand wiways pre certain grave and learned pundits pretended to | city and the anxieces of trade. & the na 
: : ; “ti ; z we duces a supply, we have now @ score of Liniscapists © “eo r F lous power by saving tbat a . 
God’s fairest blessing re-t upon thee ed work of an introduction of his ward. He dead, and lay claim to her estates in order to give es Sey a oay them: equal to any Kuropean | wcount for his — llous power by say | Ve country and the poaceful cultivar 
Loved Anabuac, fare thee well! was still more confused and surprised when | the now much needed supply to an army which aeuiste | he owed it to an enchanted ring which he wore farm. The lawyer, having ecysired © 
_—- Fai a, iati F 7 Mina. —The University of Aberdeen, Scotland, was feuud- | : " es . — — | : 5 ’ Oy Btw ‘ 
LESS Zaira at the name of the Countess Salviati, | he had raised to invade a neighboring province. ae eiiiiaw iphingston, Bishop of Aberdeen. He | upon one of his fingers. This report passed | - Prvfessional fame, abandons his causes f 
“ “ep ed by William Elphing: . P ews 


[Written for The Fiag of our Union.) started forward and clasped her in an af- | Resides, he was nearly ready to juin the army, died in 1514, it is said, of grief at the lors sustained to | from echo to echo, until it at length reached the | tempring cause—the pareui: of ag 
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THE WARD OF COUNT VICONTI. 


BY MARTIN L. BUCKLEY. 





In a stately apartment in the Palazzo Viconti, | 
sat a young girl whose sad and pallid face seem- 
ed in strong contrast to the brightness and splen- 
dor of the room. It was a grand old room too, 
and might have been gloomy, had one looked 
only upon the dark wainscoting and the gray and 
black floor of tesselated marble ; but, at the win- 
dows, the sun came in through thin hangings of 
delicate rose tint, and around were scattered, on 
every couch and chair, the light and beautiful 
materiuls for a bridal trousseau. On the table, a 
box of rich workmanship, lined with green vel- 
vet, stood open, with its wealth of pearls and 
diamonds, such as might have graced a queen’s 
crown; while, upon a chair, as if carelessly 
thrown down, lay magnificently-wrought chains, 
and bracelets of gold so pure that they might be 
folded around the arm without a clasp. 

No thought of these splendors seemed to fill 
the mind of the young creature who sat there, 
on a low pile of cushions, her face half buried in 
the beautitul white hands on which there was no 
ornament save a little plain, twisted ring, on 
which she gazed, seemingly with a fond yet sad 
look, as if it were the guerdon of love that was 
buried in the tomb, or, worse still, had been false. 

A coming step failed to rouse her from this 
trance of seemingiy painful memories. She did 
not even look up when the step sprang lightly 
acioss the marble floor, as if its owner’s heart 
were gay and youthful. Apparently she did not 
heur the voice that spoke to her in loving words. 


Ah! 
“ There is dearer dust in Memory’s land 


fectionate embrace. The countess returned it, 
yet with a startled look, as if she did not quite 
comprehend what it meant. Flushing to the 
brow, and timid as a fawn that starts at its own 
footsteps, Zaira retreated; then gathering cour- 
age, she drew from her bosom a miniature and 
placed it in the hands of the countess. 

Whatever was the mystery, this simple act 
explained it; and Leonora, more self-possessed 
than the young girl before her, turned to the as- 
tonished spectators of the scene and said, smiling : 


er, was made prisoner by the Count Dalmatiana. 
This little angel begged his release of her father, 


ot eternal gratitude to her. I gave her my pic- 
ture as a pledge; but, having never ine: her 
since, and not catching the name, when you, 
count, introduced us, I little thought she was the 
sweet child who saved my father from the hor- 
rors of a prisoner's fate—for already had his death 
been decreed. He, alas! has gone tu the grave ; 
aud yours, my little Zaira, where is he ?” 

Zaira’s tearful eyes told the tale of wo which 
her young heart had already experienced, aud the 
Countess Leonora mingled her tears with hers. 
Every moment Christo became more madly in 
love with the beautiful Leonora. Seen beside the 
biide he had chosen, she seemed so absolutely 
queenly that Zaira’s simple and pensive graces 
paled into insipidity. Even in her grief, she was 
majestic, grand, lutty—while Zaira only uielted 
into the weeping tenuerness of a child. 

Could Zaira have known how Christo had 
changed in the lust three hours, how wildly he had 
been hoping and fearing, she would not have look- 
ed so wretched. The thought of Romauo Leon- 
ardi came upon her now like a summer cloud. 








Thau ali the rich ore of Peru.” 
So the fair, sad girl seemed to think; for she 
smited not on the rich gifts nor the lavish giver. 
© Have you no word for me, Zaira?” he said, 
at last, in a tone more befitting her sadness than 
his own liyht-heartedness. 

She started as if an arrow had pierced her. 
“No word, Christo! You know why I have 
none. You brought me here, a helpless orphan, 
given to your care, by a dying father. Youshel- 





tered my orphanage, for which I was grateful. 
OF Ty AMTTRGT Sas Te Kind to force me into a 
mar.iage which my whole soul abhors ?” 

A spasm of pain passed across the listener's 
face, and Zaira continued in a softer voice : 

“| abhor it, because if I consent to it, it will 
be so utterly a falsehood! Christo, there are 
muuy who would love you so dearly! Had I 
known no other iove, yours would be very dear 
to me; but I cannot forget Romano Leonardi— 
not even if, as you say, he is dead. I do not be- 
lieve the tale, although I would far rather be- 
lieve it than that he is false, as you intimated. 
O, Christo, be noble—be yourself! lay aside 
this trattic in hearts, and let ine respect and love 
you once more as my guardian. But do not 
wroug your noble nature by seeking tv buy my 
plizhted loye to another with such gauds as 
these!” 

And she pointed almost contemptuously at 
the rich gifts scattered so lavishly around her; 
and gathering up her own mourning robes which 
she sull wore for her tather, she crept listlessly out 
of the room. A moment after, Christo was mount- 














ed upon his steed and riding out of his own gate, 
as if he courted destruction by that mad speed. 

“ By Heaven!’ he exclaimed, when the horse 
had exhausted himseif and began to slacken pace, 
“ By Heaven! Iam u fool to bend longer to a 
girl’s whim of loving. One would think that a 
count of Viconto might win the heart of a young 
maiden who is not over rich in her own right. 
I wish Dalmatiani had never bequeathed her to 
me. There would have been a countess in the 
Palazza Viconti long ere this, and I should have 
settled into a good, stupid, humdrum sort of a 
husband, had it not been for this little gipsey 
who so captivates me.” 

“Ha! count! whither away so fast ?”’ shoat- 
ed a good-natured, hearty voice. “ We were 
just about to call on you.” 

Christo looked up, and recognized a friend 
who was also on horseback and accompanied by 
alady. The latter was the most perfect in face 
aud figure that Christo had ever looked upon. 
The morning air had given a bright glow toa 
€ountenance which was lighted by the finest eyes ; 
while the dark green riding habit and plumed 
hat set off the stately yet graceful form. The ease 
with which she managed a fiery horse, and the 
grace and animation of her gestures, were irre- 
Sistible. She spoke but a word or two when her 
companion named her two Christo as the Countess 
Leonora Verdi, but that little half senteuce was 
Sufficient to impress him that she had the sweet- 
est voice that had ever met his ears. For hours 
after, it seemed to ring there as if it were left—a 
thrilling melody—in the sweet summer air. The 
poor sad Zaira, at home, seemed but a poor crea- 
ture after all to this glorious countess; and the 
weak, fickle Christo, impressible to any new face 
or figure, rode homewards at a much slower pace 


and with a more thoughtful and less angry brow | 


thau that with which he came out. Not until he 
Tewi.ed, did he remember—su glamuced aud 


It would have been like a gleam of sunlight had 
she known that even then, Christo was plotting 
how to dispose of her, yet that he was resolving 
never to resign her to Romano. 

For Christo, in those few hours, saw himself 
accepted of the young and beautiful countess, al- 
though he selfishly determined that his refractory 
ward should have none of the benefits of free- 
dom. Something of mortified pride mingled 
with a touch of natural tyranny in his disposition, 
eveirationtitig idea oF subjecting her to any pri- 
vation save that of freedom. He could not bear 
that she should be the wife of any other man. 

Carnoro, a rejected suitor of Zaira, was often 
in the company of the count. False and treach- 
erous, he excited the people of Viconti against 
their master. A dreadful riot ensued, in which 
Leonora contrived to enlist the services of Ro- 
mano Leonardi. ‘Trembling for the fate of Zaira, 
he sped his way to the scene of confusion ; and 
Christo, ignorant of his passion for Zaira, gladly 
accepted the offered services, and, with his help, 
subdued the rioters. At the Palazzo, he en- 
countered Leonora. Her blushes showed that 
she had not forgotten her early love; but Ro- 
mano preserved only the calm, serene appearance 
of friendship that had ever characterized his de- 
portment toward her. 

His conduct determined her to accept the pro- 
posals of marriage made her by Christo; and 
when they returned from a long ramble in the 
forest, Christo informed his guest that he was 
about to enter into that relation with the love- 
ly lady he had just parted from. Welcome in- 
deed was this intelligence which seemed to ensure 
Romano from any further pursuit from her vain 
love. Now he was free to tind the beloved Zaira, 
of whose nearness to him he was yet unconscious. 
He was already preparing for his departure, when 
a chance word from Leonora unwittingly reveal- 
ed the name of the count’s ward and the fact of 
her concealment in the Palazzo. 

“ You have seen this maiden, countess?” he 
asked, breathlessly. 

“Otten. And, indeed, bound as I am to her 
by a great and powerful obligation, I would do 
anything for her release. But I cannot disobey 
the count’s positive prohibition ; so I content my- 
self with alleviating her loneliness, as much as 
possible, when he is away and I can gain access 
to her.” 

““May I too, share your benevolent inten- 
tions ?” asked Romano, carelessly. 

“Ah, that is precisely what the count wishes 
to avoid. Ihave an idea that he confines her 
wholly because he will have no one falling in love 
with her.” 

“ Is she then so lovely ?” 

“ Beautifu! !” 

“ Describe her” 

And Leonora, out of the depths of her love and 
gratitude to Zaira, drew a picture which Romano 
at once recognized as his lost love. He succeed- 
ed in findiug the location of her apartment and 
then wrote her a letter which he entrasted to a 
servant. The servant lost it and Christo found 
it. It was without name or date, but the count 
remembered, what he had strangely forgotten, 
that Romano Leonardi was his ward’s boy-lover. 

It would not answer to betray any knowledge 
of this ; so he only removed her to a more secure 
| prison, which batlied even Leonora’s ingenuity to 
find. Meantime, his marriage preparations went 
gaily on. Leonora promised Romano, on his de- 








| 


and he was in terror lest she stiould escape in his 
absence. 


His revelations in sleep induced Leonora to con- 


jecture that some dreadful idea of murdering his 
ward existed in his mind, and the knowledge of 
this awakened a hatred for her husband and a 
determination to foil him. She procured a power- 
ful narcotic, on the morning that the army was 
to set forth, and secretly conveyed it to Zaira, 
bidding her to take it immediately. Leonora 
knew that Christo would visit the prisoner's cell 
“ Years ago, Giannetino Salviati, my own fath- | pefore he departed, and she went with him 
though against his wish. At his entrance, fol- 
lowed closely by his wife, he started back wita 
and obtained it. Of course, Iam under a vow | affright. On the low couch, lay his prisouer with 
death stamped upon her features. Remorse and 
the memory of his past love for her were busy 
at his heart; yet not for a mument couid le stay 
to weep or gaze. 
sounded, and, with a few hasty directions to 
Leouvra to conduct the funeral privately, be left 
ber. As the flying banners receded trom her 
sight, Leonora sent a horseman for Komuno to 
come to her instantly; and, then, with the as- 


The trumpet had already 


sistance of the servants she had the dead girl con- 
veyed to her own apartment. Here she watched 
over her until the effects of the narcouc might be 
expected to subside, when Romano rushed hast 
ily in. At that moment, Zaira, as if warded in- 
to life by the voice and siep of Ler beloved, awoke, 
and was clasped iu his arms ! 

Bribing the servants to keep all secret until 
he could couvey her from pursuit, he waited 
enly until she had recovered from the shock, aud 


hated dwelling. 


cruel treachery. 





AN ECCENTRIC TRAVELLER. 


urpose by tinding himself so comfortable or 


WEDL DO LUPE i Kite 


believe to be founded on fact. 


many persons worth meeting, but had an oppor 


further than Ghent.— Notes and Queries. 





A HIT BACK. 


interrogated him thus : 


have you not ” 
“ Yes, sir.’’ 
“ Does he know anything ?” 
“Very little.” 
“ How much does he know ?” 
“ Well, almost nothing ; not much more than 
‘ou do.” 


further question, amid the most uproarous 
“screams of laughter.”— Berkshire Eagle. 


——_+2-e> 
ABOUT GEESE. 


Rearing geese for the profit derived from their 
feathers, 1s practised by a large number of the 
farmers, back some little distance from the large 
towns. Near large cities, land is too valuable to 
devote to their use, and dogs are so numerous 
that it will not answer to let them run in the 
street. In breeding geese, however, few ever 
consider the kind, but without care or thought, 
breed on from year to year, geese that weigh 
when dressed from seven’ to ten pounds, when 
with care they might be bred up to weigh one- 
ourth more. The feathers of a goose, it is said, 
weigh trom fifteen to seventeen ounces a year, 
and sell at an average of fifty cents a pound, 
while their eggs are numerous, and in cooking, 
one is counted equal to three hen’s eggs.— Ohio 
Furmer, 


ee 
PRESENCE OF MIND. 


Wilkes never lost his presence of mind, but 
was always full of resources. When he was ap- 
prehended by the king’s messengers, the warrant 
included Churchili the poet, who entered the 
room just as Wilkes was captured ‘ Thompson, 
my dear fellow,”’ cried Wilkes, as if overjoyed to 
see him, “they have just seized me, and the war- 
rantincludes Charetill, You are not likely to 
see Churchill yourself, but if you meet any of his 
fnends, beg them to warn him to get out of the 
way.” Churchill took the hint, and after a few 
observations about Mrs. Thompson, he took his 
leave, aud took good care to be off pretty quickly, 
directly he was clear of the house. — Empiash 





pariure, which now seemed inevitable, as Christo 


Anecdites. 


then, a wedded bride, Zaira passed out froin that 


Leonora did not live to meet her husband’s 
suspicions; and, after her death, Romano had no 
further hesitation in asserting his wite’s right to 
her inheritance and exposing her guardian’s 


tunity of sitting down with them to the tab/e 
d'hote, he thought he could not do better, and heirs 2 : : 
went backwards aud forwards, never getting their swords in twain ere they had contributed to 


Some time there was a trial $8 i y i 
cutting wood Ses @ neighbor’s sae een Bet Kiel oy ee Seen mee ene 
authority. One of the plaintiff's witnesses was a | POWer is directed by a force of will and by an in- 
pluin old farmer whose testimony went clearly 
and directly to prove the charge. The defend- 
ant’s counsel, a biustering man of brass, thought beinan ae . , 
to weaken the force of his evidence by’ proving | Prim acute, active, unresting. England has at 
idiocy to be a trait of his family. He thereture 


“ Mr. Hodge, you have a son who is an idiot, 


The witness was allowed to retire without 


hi« country at Flodden Field. 
Expioxer —The Chivese bave emigrated to Australia in | 
great numbers Inthe colony of Victoria it is ef te 
that there are at the present time nov less than Saw 
At ove time the numbers which arrived were se impor 
tant, that the colonists imposed @ fice of ten pounds on | 
every Chinaman who landed, and passed a regulsetion | 
that no ship should bring over more Chan lu th) pre. | 
1 
| 





portion of one to every teu tons of her register 3 
t Waterloo consisted of 48, 
32 artillery -miem, witu 








M. 8.—The French army 
intautry, 12.765 cavalry. 
guns, being @ total of 41 \. ! 
W.T L.—Porptyry abounds eo much in South America | 
that the variegated color of the mountain scenery is in- | 
debted to it for ite richuess. It is sometimes as mucu | 
as 18.000 feet thick. A considerable portion of metals 
is sometimes incorporated with it, but there is another 
kind which does not contain any. 
C. C.—Tho-e who have suffered drowning, and yet have 
been restored to life, speak of the wonderful action of 
the memory as something almost Miracu ous Memory 
fupplies a perfect panorama of all the events of the pest 
life, and a long train of al! those who have been the as- 
sociates, even from the cradle, pass tu review before the 
sufferer. No hurry or confusion tutervenes, the time 
appearing sufficten (ly wm ple for all these reproductions, 
Itis pleiu tha memory does pot die but ouly sleeps, to 
wake again at its own Appointed time. 
F. 6 —Out of about fy,00 meu wich be commanded at 
Waterloo, Wellington Inst 15,000 killed and wounded 
Eire, C. ‘The Museo Borbonico at Naples coutains & 
priceless cullection Of the treasures of act from the buri- 
ed cities of Herculaneum and Pon peit. : 
8. 8.—The Egyptian goddess, Neith, had a ep: ndid tem- 
ple at Seirs, wuich bore this iuseription : “Lami ail Cant 
hus been, that is, that will be, and no wan hach even 
htted my veil” 
+ MopersTor '— London began to be lighted with gus in 
1815, at which time several other towne and «ives were 
Slusiiaily lighted. ‘ihe coutivental cilics s on toilowed 
we example —the experiment beginalog wih Viena 
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ENGLAND AND WA'TEKLOO. 
Forty-six years ago, this month, or nearly half 
acentury since, one of those battles which are 
termed decisive was fought wear an obscure vil- 
lage of Belgium as made it immortal, as all 
blood drenched spots are immorial ou the face of 
this fair globe. England, after a long, long sirag- 
gie which put her wealth aud resources and the 
valor and self-sacriticing spirit of her heroic 
children to the extremest test, stood at last vie- 
torious, sheathed her red sword, and “ tuirly 
wound her tettered colors up.” ‘Throughout the 
world rang the shout commenced by British 
voices, that despotism had been hurled from its 
seat, that nations had been disenthralled and a 
free career opened to all. Nothing could be more 
untrue. _ Napol was vanquished ; but Na- 





We have heard of an Englishman who went | poleon, with all his foibles, errors, crimes, if you 
penngeiensagaastiecneg deglhone Aime erage will, was the representative of the people, not of 


, | France, but of all Europe. If he wore the im- 


ard a certain canal-boat in Selgium, that he | perial purple and was enthroned in a palace, the 


; |*uurvle mud the palace were the pegp yaa -webe 


more than One version of this ae which we | shed in Europe, it was because the fierce, un- 
t seems to be | yielding spirit : egitimac ic 

dqiued thee tas gutdanen unaatonteemeter | elding spirit of that crowned legitimacy which 
tour in 1815, the year of the battle of Waterloo; 
that he ianded at Ostend with the design ot pusn- | "Se ot Waterloo rosea league of despow ron- 
ing on to Brussels, and that the canal-boat which | dered strong by the strong right hand of Eng- 
arrested his progress was one that plied between 
Bruges and Ghent ; Starting one day at Ghent, and 
the other at Bruges. According to one account 
which we have beard, the iudividual in question | 85 @ story of the most atrocious oppression on 
went abroad not merely to see foreign lands, but in | the one hand, and of suffering and struggle on 
hope of ineeting with illustrious personages and | tne other. 
distinguished characters, which will account for . A P ’ i 

his making for Brussels in 1815. Finding, howev- these were the blessings England’s policy be- 
er, that on board the boat he not only teil in with | Stewed upon the world. There were hundreds 


triumphed at Waterloo, willed it. From the car- 


land, and the history of continental Europe for 
the sixteen years following the battle of Waterloo, 


These were the fruits of Waterloo— 


- | who fought under Wellington, who, could they 
have foreseen this result, would have snapped 


such a triumph. 

Time passes on. Less than forty years after 
Waterloo a Napoleon is again seated on the 
throne of France—and again wields a military 


telligence of mind that may well excite alarm. 
The hand that wields the sword is directed by a 


last a match. France is once more her formid- 
able rival; and France is her formidable rival, 
b-cause she stands not alone, but possesses the 
sympathies of all liberal Europe. 

But France and England are at peace. Side 
by side their troops march together to the field— 
in Europe, in the East. They form treaties; 
they grasp hands—they exchange goods. France 
must have forgotten Waterloo. 

France forgotten Waterloo! When that hour 
of oblivion comes, the Tuilleries and the Louvre 
will be a heap of crumbling stones, the Cathedral 
of Notre Dame an irrecognizable mass, the city a 
desert, and Cossack steeds slaking their thirst in 
the waters of the Seine. Waterloo cannot be 
forgotten while a French heart beats in a French 
bosom. St. Helena cannot Le forgotten, and 
neither can be forgiven. And if England ever 
again flagrantly violates her professions of loyal- 
ty toa high and honorable principle, she will 
find to her cost that Waterloo has not been 
forgotten. 

“* For time at length seta all things even, 
And if we do but watch the hour 
There pever yet was human power 
That could escape, if unforgiven, 
The patient search and vigil long 
Of hum who treasures up & wrong 
If this is true of individuals, it is doubly true of 
nations. The time has gone by when England 
was mistress of the seas and arbitress of the 
| world’s destinies. Let her try the experiment of 
p g some tr dj act of injustice—like | 
| the Copenhagen affair, for instance, and see how | 
long it will be before the Gallic legions cross the | 
} channel—betore Ireland shakes off her yoke, and | 
| the down-trodden millions in her midst assert | 








their mghts. A single false step on the part of 
Eogland’s rulers, and Waterloo will be terribly 


avenged. | 


—_—_—_ +222 —____ 
$3.—7* Flag of our Union and The Welcome 
| Guest are sent together for $3 per year 
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ears of Mozart, who quietly threw as) le Lis ring, 
bat continued none the less to enchant and per 
plex his auditors. Breathless with admiration, 
they listened as though he still wore his enchanted 
ring 

To all who have been intimately acquainted 
with great artists, most of the observations made 
upon their musical habits will appear not a jot 
more exact than that which we have cited im ref 


| erence to Mozart. Their disceruing onginators 


remind us of a traveller, who, aniving during 
the night at a foreign city, opened his window in 
the morniag, and, seeing a red-haired woman and 
a roan-colored horse go past, gravely set it down 
in his veracious tablets that ali the women were 
red-haired and all the horses roan-colored through: 
out the land. One of this class of profound ob- 
servers having occasion to pay a morning visit 
to a celebrated composer, found him in his rove 
de chambre, hastily writing down a motivo which 
had occurred to him as he was dressing. By the 
fire was a warming-pot filled with water nearly 
boiling, whence the sagacious visitor did not tail 
to infer that the pot of water was placed there as 
the means of hastening and perfecting the inspi- 
rations of the man of gemus, and he fort! with 
wrote off to a friend: ‘* When N composes 
he always has near him a pot of boiling water.” 
Of course the ebullient fluid could have no con- 
nexion whatever with the trite operation of shay- 
ing the musician was then about to commence, 
Another of these observers frequently met @ 
ma:stro, not less celebrated than prolific, in the 
Bois de Boulogne, and not unfrequently found 
him on horseback ; ergo, his musical ideas came 
trom the horse—ergo, he rode to compose! On 
a warm spring day S—— was seized with a fancy 
to have his piano taken to the edge of a park, op- 
posite to a fine green meadow. The news soon 
spread through the neighborhood ; chance allow- 
ed an “observer” to hear it, and to the end of 
all ages it will be said and repeated, that S—— 
could not compose except in the open air, and 
in front of a green meadow. It should have been 
added, except when he was resident in town, on 
rainy days, and during the winter season, You 
may read in a popular and goodly volume, that 
L— always composed in bed, to which authen- 
oe o- - 


ane ee ee oA when the 
weather was cold, and he had no woud to make a 


Jire. In another book, also a well-known and 
accredited production, we are informed that 
Pr was fond of being surrounded with cerve/os 
and smoking sausages, to which may be added, 
when he was hungry and preparing to take his 
déjeuner. 











A SHREWD SMUGGLER. 

Topfer tells a capital story. He says: 
“ Bighteen smugglers, each carrying a sack of 
Berne gunpowder, were travelling across a rocky 
furrow. The last of the file perceived that his 
sack diminished sensibly in weight, whereat he 
was quite disposed to rejoice, when it occurred to 
suspect shrewdly that the lightening of the load 
arose, possibly, from the decrease of its bulk. Ik 
was but too true. A long train of powder ap- 
peared on the track he had pursued. This was 
a loss in the first place; but, what was worse, it 
was a token which might betray the band, and 
jeopardise its business. He cried, ‘Halt!’ and 
hereupon his seventeen comrades sat themselves 
down, each on his sack, to drink a drop and wipe 
their faces. Meanwhile, the other—the shrewd 
one—retraced his steps till he came to the end of 
his train of gunpowder. He reached it after two 
hours’ walking, and set fire to it with his pipe, 
in order to destroy the clue. Two minutes af- 
wards he heard a superb explosion, which rever- 
berating from the rocky mountain wails, rolling 
through the valleys, and ascending the gorges, 
caused him a marveilous surprise. It was the 
seventeen sacks, which had been fired by the train, 
and had bounced into the air, carrying with them 
the seventeen fathers of families that were seated 


on them.” 
soe + — 


Very Easity Dowe.—Turn to our list of 
brilliant original stories, select any one you de- 
sire, enslose us twenty cents in pustage stam} sor 
silver, and the book will be sent to you by return 
of mail, postage paid. These stories were all 
written expressly for us, are elegantly illustrated 
by new original drawings, and are the cheapest 
works now before the public. We send any sx 
for one dollar, postage par. F 

—_——— 7 -* 

Tue Votentern.—Have you read this fa 

mous original novelette? 





Enclose us twenty 
cents in silver or postage stamps and it will be 
sent to you, elegantly illustrated, postage paid, 
by return of mail. 
ee 
Tree.—A saving woman at the head of 
family is the very best savings bank ever yet es- 











tablished—one that receives deposits daily and 
yearly, with no costly mac hinery to manage it 
_—_ - eo- 
Cutsese Mcaic.--Some pone sys that the 
music of the Chinese is delic tously hornmble; “ like 
cate trying to sing base with sore throats ’’ 





— ores 

Beacry — Somebody says beauties are apt 
to die old maids. They are wo proud of their 
make 























Minglos with his profes 





Mal latens th 


of the spade and the plow. In like » 
Phssician and the d vine, the carers of 
and mur 


al diseases, consult their oan | 
quiet, and find a balm for tedy end 
snatching a few hoarse from profe on 
apply them to the grateful pursuits of 
earth, Why should we m 


j 
| aud the warrior’ They, too 
| 





are thx 

come farmers; the one leaving the fe 
binen, the other his harvest of laurels 

a sol more congenial to the host fox ling 
and end the career of life, like Cinmets 
the plow Even the marine tT, the ad 
sen of Neptune, whore home has been 
years, profesmonally aod practivally, o 
—Wwho has saileT to all laude and vies 
sea, bringing with him the rarities of + 
try and the products of every clime 

a home on the land, trans; lente hie e 
his native soil, and prefers that hiv 
should be ia the rural churchyard w: 
dred, to finding a bed in the bosom © 
The Thechamic, too, ba emitten with ¢ 
farming, and exchanges the dust of 
the furrows of the field, the confi 


crowded rooms for the free almos) 


heavens, and the noise of machiu« 
Niue of birds 

Nor us this prevailing lowe of + 
Which sooner or later in life discovers 
wondered at, whether we consider it « 
‘nour nature, or whether it be the res 
Sou and experience. If it be innate 
kept down for a while by the engrose: 
of wealth, the calle of ambition, or 
giory. But, these being satiated or d 
the mind set free, returns to ite nar 
and applies ite remaining energies to 
ful gratificaton, Bat reason and 
may well be allowed their share in 
J large a portion of mankind ultime: 
cultivation of the earth Who, th: 
native dignity and independence, w: 
fer to be lord of « few acres of te 
body's humors to consult but his 
body to please but his Maker, to 
the fawning, and lying, that are ap 
Jerygely into political, professional, 
and mechanieal life? If any man 
sy,“ Lask no favors,” it is the far 
acd honest labor is all that the es 
aud it yields a due retarn—no 1 
bought with the surrender of inde 
houor, of truth, and of all noble an 
ings; no truckling for office, no 
popularity, no lying for gain. No, 
of farming, “I have served @ fait! 
1 have sacrificed honor, and conscn 
dependence of mind ; and what hay 
Among farmers there are no desert 
and no Belisarius lives a reproach & 


pursuits 
mre 


A cuntous Ixcipast —Some » 

seaman by the name of Sherwood 
shot a shipmate on a Fourth of Jo 
placed in the jail at Key West to a- 
The main door had no lock or t 
wood roamed abroad when he plea 
it a point of honor to sleep in his 
friends vainly urged him to go off, » 
finally getting tired of being bor: 
he would have to go, for he could 
any me ashe did not believe 
Sherwood begged hard to remaiu, 
to work for the jailor to pay bie | 
these terme he was suffered to rem 
working daily for his keeper antl 
on, and be was fairly hung Here 
Key Weat criminal; he did not 
guliy, bat was perfectly willing to 
community desired it 
—<-- 





A cirven Bor. —A farmer's © 
ing of the emartness, aptness, end 
her sen, a lad six years old, to « be 
ance, said “ He can read foently 
of the Bible, repeat the whole ce 
weed onione as well ae his fet 
mother,” added the young hopef 
terday [licked Ned Rawson, throws 
the well, and stole old Minkley’s giv 

—_ “7—-o-* 
A ratt Fiasco Brave — At K 
Eng'and, they have a flag etafl 159 





| straght asan arrow—e Dhoaglase 5 
| Vancouver's Island —22 inches at 
} top, that, judging from 2%) rings 


j 
probally that samber of years old 
_=——-— + 
‘Tue Watenet Comm — Cre 
Kendall lately cured one of bie ob 
wee torten by « rettleenahe by aad 
| of whuebey We hope t wont ke 
j a he f hunting for ensacs 
| _-—- 


A Wowsss Wraroe Ae 


we «near Home lately apeasied « 
eth eo a ford of Hellingegece 
. at completing thet purges 
pane ” 
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MUSICAL HABITS. 
he pretence of writing history, abun- 
rivolous stories have at all times apie 
nd we wish for no better specimens oF 
: the thousand and one tales, more or 
ind ridiculous, which have been told 
means employed by great composers to 
eir genius. Who has not, hundreds of 
d, both in books and journals, that such 
celebrated genius could only awaken 
ations by indulging himself in such or 
inner? Generally speaking, the vulgar 
dingly fond of these material explana- 
. mystery which would otherwise com- 
nfound them. When the boy Mozart 
4 the various courts of Europe and had 
d everybody with his talentas a pianist, 

rave and learned pundits pretended to 
for his marvellous power by saying that 
it to an enchanted ring which he wore 
ie of his fingers. This report passed 
0 to echo, until it at length reached the 
Mozart, who quietly threw aside his ring, 
tinued none the less to enchant and per- 
5 auditors. Breathless with admiration, 
tened as though he still wore his enchanted 


ll who have been intimately acquainted 
reat artists, most of the observations made 
heir musical habits will appear not a jot 
xact than that which we have cited in ref- 
to Mozart. Their discerning originators 
Jus of a traveller, who, arriving during 
ght at a foreign city, opened his window in 
orniag, and, seeing a red-haired woman and 
a-colored horse go past, gravely set it down 
vyeracious tablets that ali the women were 
aired and all the horses roan-colored through- 
he land. One of this class of profound ob- 
ors having occasion to pay & morning visit 
celebrated composer, found him in his robe 
ambre, hastily writing down @ motivo which 
- occurred to him as he was dressing. By the 
was a warming-pot filled with water nearly 
ing, whence the sagacious visitor did not fail 
afer that the pot of water was placed there as 
means of hastening and perfecting the inspi- 
ions of the man of genius, and he forthwith 
ste off to a friend; “ When — composes 
always has near him a pot of boiling water. 
course the ebullient fluid could have no con- 
xion whatever with the trite operation of shav- 
+ the musician was then about to commence. 
jother of these observers frequently met a 
istro, not less celebrated than prolific, in the 
| ois de Boulogne, and not unfrequently found 
im on horseback ; ergo, his musical ideas came 
om the horse—ergo, he rode to compose ! On 
. warm spring day S—— was seized with a fancy 
© have his piano taken to the edge of a park, op- 
\osite to a fine green meadow. The news svon 








pread through the neighborhood ; chance allow- 
ed an “observer” to hear it, and to the end of 
all ages it will be said and repeated, that S * 
vould not compose except in the open air, ani 
in front of a green meadow. It should have been 
added, except when he was resident in eee 
rainy days, and during the winter season. ow 
may read in a popular and goodly volume, : - 
Le always composed in bed, 10 winch 
weather was cold, and he had no wood to make a 
fire. In another book, also a well-known and 
accredited production, we are informed that 
Pr. was fond of being surrounded with cervelas 
and smoking sausages, to which may be added, 
when he was hungry and preparing to take his 
déjeuner. 
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A SHREWD SMUGGLER. 
Topfer tells a capital story. He says: 
“ Kighteen smugglers, each carrying a sack of 
Berne gunpowder, were travelling across a rocky 
turrow. ‘The last of the file perceived that his 
sack diminished sensibly in weight, whereat he 
was quite disposed to rejoice, when it occurred to 
suspect shrewdly that the lightening of the load 
arose, possibly, from the decrease of its bulk. It 
was but too true. A long train of powder ap- 
peared on the track he had pursued. This was 
a loss in the first place; but, what was worse, it 
| was a token which might betray the band, and 
jeopardise its business. He cried, ‘Halt!’ and 
h pon his Jes sat themselves 
down, each on his sack, to drink a drop and wipe 
their faces. Meanwhile, the other—the shrewd 
one—retraced his steps till he came to the end of 
his train of gunpowder. He reached it after two 
hours’ walking, and set fire to it with his pipe, 
in order to destroy the clue. Two minutes af- 
wards he heard a superb explosion, which rever- 
berating from the rocky mountain walls, rolling 
through the valleys, and ascending the gorges, 
caused him a marvellous surprise. It was the 
seventeen sacks, which had been fired by the train, 
and had bounced into the air, carrying with them 
the seventeen tathers of families that were seated 
on them.” 








Very easity Done.—Turn to our list of 
brilliant original stories, select any one you de- 
sire, enslose us twenty cents in pustage stamps or 
silver, and the book will be sent to you by return 
of mail, postage paid. These stories were all 
written expressly for us, are elegantly illustrated 
| | by new original drawings, and are the cheapest 
works now before the public. We send any siz 
for one dollar, postage paid. 





Tue VotunterR.—Have you read this fa- 
mous original novelette? Enclose us twenty 
cents in silver or postage stamps and it will be 
sent to you, elegantly illustrated, postage paid, 
by return of mail. 
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t Trer.—A saving woman at the head of a 
g | family is the very best savings bank ever yet es- 
, | tablished—one that receives deposits daily and 
a | yearly, with no costly machinery to manage it. 

i + 

t Curyese Mvsic.--Some fone says that the 
¢ | Music of the Chinese is deliciously horrible ; “ like 
, | eats trying to sing base with sore throats ” 


















































Bravuty.—Somebody says beauties are apt 
e | to die old maids. They are too proud of their 
| make. 


























EVERY MAN A FARMER. 

The cultivation of the earth is congenial to the 
nature of maukind ; and a very large proportion 
of men, during some share of their lives, either 
do, or have a desire tu, becowe farmers. Besides 
those who, in civilized countries, are bred to the 
culture of che soil, and make it their sole pursuit 
through life, there ure thousands of others who 
retire from the bustle and anxieties of trade, the 
vexations of a professional, or the turmoils of a 
public life, to rural quiet, and the undisturbed 
cultivation of an acre of land. The merchant, 
whose youth has been spent behind the counter, 
whose prime of life and middle age have passed 
between the ledger and the strong box, between 
the hopes of yguin and feurs of loss, having at 
length realized a plum, re.ires from the crowded 
city and the anxieties of trade, to the pure air of 
the country and the peaceful cultivation of a 
farm. The lawyer, having acquired wealth and 
professional fame, abandons his causes for a more 
tempting cause—the pursuit of ayriculiare—or 
mingles with his professional labois the exercise 
of the spade and the plow. In like manner, the 
physician and the divine, the curers of physical 
and moral diseases, consult their own health and 
quiet, and find a balm for body and mind, by 
snatching a few hours from profe-sional duty, to 


earth. Why should we mention the statesman 
and the warrior? They, too, are inclined to be- 
come farmers ; the one leaving the field of am- 
bition, the other his harvest uf laurels, both seek 
a soil more congenial to the best feelings of man, 
and end the career of life, like Cincinnatus, at 
the plow. Even the mariner, the adventurous 
son of Neptune, whose home has been for many 
years, professionally and practically, on the deep 
—who has sailed to all lauds and visited every 
sea, bringing with him the rarities of every coun- 
try and the products of every clime—purchases 
a home on the land, transplants his exotics into 
his native soil, and prefers that his last rest 
should be in the rural churchyard with his kin- 
dred, to finding a bed in the bosom of the deep. 
The mechanic, too, is smitten with the love of 
farming, and exchanges the dust of the shop for 
the furrows of the field, the confined air of 
crowded rooms for the free atmosphere of the 
heavens, and the noise of machinery fur the 
music of birds. 

Nor is this prevailing love of agriculture, 
which sooner or later in life discovers itself, to be 
wondered at, whether we consider it as implanted 
in our nature, or whether it be the result of rea- 
sou and experience. If it be innate, it is merely 
kept down for a while by the engrossing pursuits 
of wealth, the calls of ambition, or the strife of 
giory. But, these being satiated or disappointed, 
the mind set free, returns to its native desires, 
and applies its remaining energies to their peace- 
ful gratification, But reason and experience 
may well be allowed their share in bringing so 
large a portion of mankind ultimately to the 
cultivation of the earth. Who, that values his 
native dignity and independence, would not pre- 
fer to be lord of a few acres of land, with no- 
body’s humors to consult but his own, and no- 
body to please but his Maker, to the cringing, 
the fawning, and lying, that are apt to enter so 
largely into political, professional, ile, 
and mechanical life? If any man on earth can 
say, “1 ask no favors,” it is the farmer. Skilful 
aud honest labor is all that the earth requires, 
aud it yields a due return—no favors dearly 
bought with the surrender of independence, of 
honor, of truth, and of all noble and manly feel- 
ings; no truckling for office, no fawning for 
popularity, no lying for gain. No man can say 
of farming, “I have served a faithless master! 
I have sacrificed honor, and conscience, and in- 
dependence of mind ; and what have I gained ?” 
Among farmers there are no deserted Woolseys, 
and no Belisarius lives a reproach to agricultural 
pursuits. 








A curious Incipent.—Some years ago, a 
seaman by the name of Sherwood accidentally 
shot a shipmate on a Fourth of July, and was 
placed in the jail at Key West to await his trial. 
The main door had no lock or bolt, and Sher- 
wood roamed abroad when he pleased, but made 
it a point of honor to sleep in his prison. His 
friends vainly urged him to go off, and the jailor 
finally getting tired of being bored, swore that 
he would have to go, for he could not feed him 
any longer, as he did not believe him guilty. 
Sherwood begged hard to remain, and promised 
to work for the jailor to pay his beard. Upon 
these terms he was suffered to remain in prison, 
working daily for his keeper until his trial came 
on, and he was fairly hung. Here was an honest 
Key West criminal; he did not deem himself 
guilty, but was perfectly willing to be hung if the 
community desired it. 





A ciEveR Boy.—A farmer’s wife, in speak- 
ing of the smartness, aptness, end intelligence of 
her son, a lad six years old, toa lady acquaint- 
ance, said: ‘‘ He can read fluently in every part 
of the Bible, repeat the whole catechism, and 
weed onions as well as his father.” ‘ Yes, 
mother,” added the young hopeful, “and yes- 
terday I licked Ned Rawson, throwed the cat into 
the well, and stole old Hinkley’s gimlet.” 





A tact Frac-Starr.— At Kew Gardens, 
England, they have a flag-staff 159 feet high and 
straight asan arrow—a Douglass pine tree from 
Vancouver’s Island—22 inches at base and 8 at 
top, that, judging from 250 rings in its wood, is 
probably that number of years old. 





Tue Wuisxery Cure.—George Wilkins 
Kendall lately cured one of his shepherds, who 
was bitten by a rattlesnake, by giving him a pint 
of whiskey. We hope it wont lead the man into 
a habit of hunting for snakes. 





A Wowmay’s Weavox.—A woman in a dili- 
gence near Rome lately assailed a band of robbers 
with such a flood of Billingsgate that they fled 
without completing their purpose of robbing the 
passengers. | 


—-——o— | 
Tom Savers. — This somewhat noted indi- | 
vidual was lately thrown from his horse and 
seriously injured. 


PERSEVERANCE. 

They used to say that every soldier carried in 
his cartridge box a marshal’s baton. Might not 
one say in these days, thatevery clorister carries 
in his windpipe a fortune ? 
ple at least, 


Here is one exam- 


little city of Italy, at Bergamo, by a singular 
contrast, the company ag the opera house was 


About forty-tive years ago, in a 


EDITORIAL INKDROPS. 
The filter of misfortune is needed to separate 
true friends from the scum. 
The man who insists on speaking on all sub- 
jects often talks at random. 
Virtue is a rich jewel which appears brightest 


| in the plainest setting. 


| indifferent, while the choristers were excellent. | 


It could scarcely have been otherwise, since the 
greater part of the choristers have since become 


distinguished composers. Donizetti, Cruvelli, 


| Leodoro, Blanche, Mari, and Dolci, commenced 





| lenged Prince Napoleon to fight him 


by singing in the choruses at Bergamo. There 
were among others at this ¢poch, a young man, 


very poor, very modest, and greatly beloved by | 


his comrades. In Italy the orchestra and chor- 
ister are worse paid than in France, if possible. 
You enter a bootmaker’s shop, the master is the 
first violin. ‘The apprentices relax themselves 
after a day’s work by playing the clarinet, the 
lautboy, or the timbrels, in the evening at the 
theatre. One young man, in order to assist his 
old mother, united the functions of chorister to 
the more lucrative employment of journeyman 
tailor. Que day when he had taken to Nozari’s 
residence a pair of pantaloons, the illustrious 


| vocalist, after looking at him earnestly, said to 
apply them to the grateful pursuits of tilling the | 


him very kindly : 

“Tt appears to me, my good fellow, that I 
have seen you somewhere.” 

“ Quite likely, sir, you may have seen me at 
the theatre, where I take part in the choruses.” 

“ Have you a good voice?” 

“Not remarkably, sir; 1 can with difficulty 
reach sol.” 

“Let me see. Beginthe gamut,” said Nozari, 
going to the piano. 

Our chorister obeyed, but when he reached sol, 
he stopped short, out of breath. 

“Sound /a—come, try.” 

“ Sir, I cannot.” 

“ Sound /a, you fool.” 

“ La, la, la.” 

“ Sound si.” 

“ My dear sir, I cannot.” 

“Sound si, I tell you, or by my soul I’ll—” 

“Don't get angry, sir, 1’ll try—/a, si, la, si, 
do!” 

“T told you so!” said Nozari, with a voice of 
triumph ; “ and now, my good fellow, I will only 
say one word to you. If you will only study 
and practise, you will become the first tenor of 
Italy.” 

Nozari was right. The poor chorister, who to 
gain his bread had to mend breeches, gained a 
fortune of two millions, and was called Rubini. 





A TRUE STORY. 

A very staid and worthy old gentleman resided 
in New Haven, whom a successful mercantile 
cureer of more than thirty years had placed in 
independent, if not affluent circumstances, but, 
through either custom or a desire to add to his 
already ample store, he still continued his busi- 
ness and his anteprandial visits to the counting- 
room. One morning the good wife had post- 
poned the matutinal meai in consequence of his 
absence, until that rare and valuable thing in a 
woman—her patience—was well nigh exhausted. 
At last, however, he made his appearance; and 
without any excuse for his tardiness, but looking 
especially glum and out of humor, he sat him 
down to eat. A cup of coffee partially restored 
him, and opening his mouth he spake : 

“‘ Most extraordinary circumstance, most ex- 
traordinary, indeed |” 

“Why, what do you mean, my dear?” de- 
manded the lady. 

“Mean? Here have I had to open the store 
with my own hands, and after sitting in the door 
a tuil hour, waiting for my boys, not one of them 
made his appearance, and I was torced to close 
the store again to come to breakfast!” 

“Good heavens!” exclaimed the lady with 
unfeigned horror, ‘you have not been to the 
store? Why, it’s Sunday !” 

“ Sunday!” returned he ; “Sunday! Impos- 
sible, madam; we did not have codfish for din- 
ner yesterday !" 





A Yankee Cartain.—A vessel in the Med- 
iterranean, loaded to the gunwale with a rich 
cargo of figs, was wrecked in a tremendous 
storm—the captain and mate being saved by a 
miracle. The next day, by one of its sudden 
changes, the blue ocean was as smooth as glass 
—scarcely a cat’s paw of wind could be traced 
as far as the eye could reach. The captain of 
the wrecked vessel, however, walking along the 
coast near Lisbon, surveyed the scene with a 
jaundived eye. “O, yes,” said he, “ mighty 
still now—smooth enough to-day; but I see 
through you; [ know what you want—you want 
more figs! You don't catch me again though, 
mind I tell you!” 

~—-- 

Ratner Personar.—The keeper of a board- 
ing house in New Orleans, finding that a tall 
Buckeye was rather severe on his corned pork 
and cabbage, at dinner, after helping his ravenous 
guest a third time, threw down his carving-knife 
aud furk, and addressing his western friend, said : 
“1 beg your pardon, Mr.; I don’t like to be in- 
quisitive, but I should like to know if you didn’t 
spend some time at the pork-packing business 
out West?) You seem to be an adept at it, 
You do.” 








A Diner Incipent —An awkward man, 
in attempting to carve a goose, dropped it on the 
floor. ‘ There, now,” exclaimed his wife, “ we 
have lost our dinner!’ “O, no, my dear,” he 
answered, ‘it is safe, for I have got my foot 
on it.” 





Suirment or Grain.—Twenty-one thousand 
bushels of wheat were lately forwarded from 
Milwaukie to Liverpool. 
where that came from. 


There's plenty more 





Acwost a Figut.—Prince Murat lately chal- 


Napoleon was willing, but the emperor stopped 
the affair. 


— ¢woeme - 





Recoverep.—Many of the valuable jewels 
lately stolen from the Affisi Gallery, Florence. 





Prince | 


| @ captain. 


place this year earlier than usual. 
In the game of life men frequently play the 
knave and women the deuce. 


ASOTRE FLAG OF CUR UNION? zt 


yk 


foreign Atems. 


Prince Orloff, President of the Council of 
Ministers, in Russia, is dead. 

A petition signed by 10,000 Romans to Napo- 
leon, praying for the withdrawal of the French 





| troops, has been sent to Paris, notwithstanding 


7 | the efforts of the police to stop it. 
The exodus of Bostonians to the country took 


The Trieste Gazette states that the loss expe- 
rienced by the Austrian government, by its intro- 
duction of paper money into Venetia, is estimated 


| at fourteen millions of thalers. 


The Prince of Wales and his tutor were lately | 


upset in a boat and ignobly ducked. 

A number of emigrants who came here in a 
Galway steamer returned immediately. 

You cannot preserve happy domesiic pairs in 
family jars. 

The more checks a spendthrift receives the 
faster he goes on. 

A man winds up his clock to make it run ; his 
business to make it stop. 

Any merchant may make his house a custom- 
house by attention to its duties. 

The sun should shine on festivals, but the 
moon is the light for ruins. 

Why are well-fed chickens like successful 
farmers? They are blessed with full crops. 

Of all the climes of earth, the torrid zoue bears 
the palm. 

What color is it that contains several? An 
umber (a number). 

Life is a beautiful night, in which, as some 
stars go down, others rise. 

Purchased love and friendship stop when the 
banker suspends payment. 

To get rich you must take more pleasure in 
earning than spending. 

A husband’s character ought to be dearer to 
his wife than even his life. 

Rich people know that if they are not men of 
genius they can buy genius. 

Those who have not a good natural character 
cannot sustain an artificial one. 

Some stupid ninnies actually cultivate melan- 
choly as an accomplishment. 

Diseases, unlike calamities, come on singly, 
not in battalions. 

The prettiest light to see a lovely face by is a 
glimmering moonlight. 

Affection, like spring-flowers, breaks through 
the hardest frozen ground at last. 

Tears are the magic blossoms of the heart at 
parting, smiles at meeting. 





CHANGE OF CLOTHING.---A CAUTION. 

Don’t be in haste to put off woolen garments 
in spring. Many a “bad cold” (whoever saw 
a good one?), rheumatism, lumbago, and other 
aches and pains, are lurking in the first sunshiny 
days, ready to pounce upon the incautious vic- 
tims who have laid aside their defensive armor of 
flannel. All sudden changes in the system are 
attended with more or less danger, but the body 
can accommodate itself to almost any condi- 
tion, provided it be assumed gradually. The 
use of flannel guards against sudden change of 
temperature. In a warm day, when perspiration 
flows freely, if it be allowed to pass off rapidly, 
the quick evaporation carries with it much heat 
from the body, and a chill may be produced, 
followed by derangement of some function; as 
“cold in the head,” or unnatural discharge from 
the bowels. Flannel comtains much air in its 
meshes, and is therefore a slow d of cold 
or heat. Evaporation proceeds from it more 
slowly than from cotton or linen, hence its excel- 
lence as a fabric for clothing. Many persons 
wear it against the skin the year round, and find 
it ashield against prevalent complaints in the 
snmmer. No general rule can be given as to 
this; it must depend upon the constitution and 
employment of the individual. In all cases, 
however, flannel should not be laid aside until 
the weather is settled permanently warm—in this 
latitude usually after the first of June. The 
change should be made in the morning, never in 
tho after part of the day, when the energies are 
partly abated, and the air is usually growing 
cooler. Many a consumption has been contracted 
by undressing for an evening party. 








Amusinc.—A Brussels journal, in giving an 
account of a fire which occurred a few days ago 
in the suburbs of that city, says: “ A horse en- 
tirely consumed made its escape, uttering horrible 
cries!’ This reminds us of a story, how old 
and in what country we do not recollect, in 
which it was related that an unfortunate traveller, 
after being perforated with innumerable ballets 
by bandits, and thrown into a lime-kiln, where 
he was burnt to a cinder, had strength and reso- 
lution enough to drag himself to a neighboring 
village, and lodge an information before a 
magistrate! 





Motvuat Derenpence.—The race of man- 
kind would perish did they cease to aid each 
other. From the time the mother binds the 
child’s head till the moment that some kind as- 
sistant wipes the death-damp from the brow of the 
dying, we cannot exist without mutual help. 

_—— +aene ——— 

RATHER SEVERE.—Said a certain individual 
to a wag: ‘The man who has raised a cabbage 
head, has done more good than all the meta- 
physics inthe world.” “ Then,” replied the wag, 
“your mother ought to have had the premium.” 





Snocktxec.—A woman of seventy-seven lately 
murdered her husband in England because he 
was troublesome. The wicked old lady will 
probably be hanged. 





Tue Royat Lapy.—Queen Victoria has just 
entered her forty-third year. The papers are 
reviving the story of her being insane. 





Borrep to Deata.—The murderers of a 
Japanese prince, at Jedo. Very amiable people, 
the Japs. 
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Reapy Fray.—In one of the 


States forty ladies want to fight, and have chosen 


+ wees ——— 


Westers Wneat.—The crop of this indis- 


| pensable article promises to be immense. 
\ se 





Four English fishing-boats were seized re- 
cently while poaching on the French oyster beds, 


| on which the masters, in their defence, declared 


they had been driven by stress of weather. Each 
boat had about 40,000 oysters on board. 


Workmen are now employed in digging the 


| foundation for the erection of the statue to Dr. 


Isaac Watts, in Southampton. Lord Palmer- 
ston has been inviced to attend the ceremony of 
the inauguration of the statue. 


The Duke of Marlborough exhibited at the 


| June meeting of the Archwological Institute, the 


Arundel and Besborough collections of gems and 
intaglios, from Blenheim Palace. Numerous 
other choice examples of that class of art were 
also displayed. 

A Bordeaux journal announces the death in 
that town of a lady named Couteau, at the age 
of 106 years; and a letter from Helsinfors (Fin- 
land) states that a M. liew-Boninsen died there a 
few days since, at the extraordinary age of 132 
years. 

The Opinione of Turin mentions a new kind 
of /usus nature, in the shape of two highway- 
women, who, afew days ago, attacked a female 
of Serravalle, near Florence, rifld her pockets 
of all she had, and struck her several severe 
blows with a stick. 

The Queen of Spain, on learning the arrival 
of the Empress of Austria at Cadia, wrote her 
Majesty a most friendly letter, and invited her to 
visit the Spanish court; but the empress, with 
many thanks, declined the invitation, saying that 
she was obliged to leave for Trieste. 

“The Archduke Maximilian,” says the Inde- 
pendance, “ has written an account, in three vol- 
umes, of a voyage to Brazil. Only thirty copies 
have been printed, and circulate in the very 
highest circles. ‘The work is said to display not 
only great talent, but much humor. It is dedi- 
cated to the Princess Charlotte, his wife.”’ 


a 


Dewdrops of Wisdom. 


The most loquacious persons frequently are 
the slowest to perform. 


Everywhere endeavor to be useful, and every- 
where you will be at home. 


Folly is a bad quality, but never to endare it 
in others is a greater folly. 


A moralist observes “that at taverns madness 
is sold by the bottle.” 


Greatness must build the tomb, but goodness 
must have the epitaph. 


Jean Paul says love may slumber in a lady’s 
heart, but it always dreams. 


Those who have had the most forgiven them, 
should be the least addicted to slander. 


No man ever did an injury designed! 





Quill and Scissors. 


It was unrequited love that drove Count Tele 
ki to commit suicide. He was madly enamored 
of a beautifal Hungarian lady of very hygh rank, 
who spurned his addresses. He was specially 
impelled to the rash act by the frank avowal of 
the lady, that her aversion to him rose from hor 





ror of his politcal principles. “She would 
never,” she told him, “give her hand to a 
traitor.” A few hours after the wretched wan 


blew out his brains 


Bonaparte and Wellington were born in the 
same year; and Burns and Hogg, the Scotch 


| poets, were both born on January the 25th ; but 


it is more remarkable that the two greatest dra 
matic poets otf modern Europe (Shakspeare and 
Cervantes) both died on the same day in the 
year, April 23d, 1616. It is further remarkable 
that Shakspeare, like Raphael and Sobieski, died 
on the anniversary of his birth. 


A young man by the name of Adams was late- 


ly shot in the thigh at Ladiow, Vermont, by the 


i] 


accidental discharge of a revolver, which Alonzo 
Brown, a member of the Ladlow volunteers, 
was showing him. Brown ran three miles for a 
doctor, and was so exhausted that his life was 
despaired of, 

A canoe upset in the Otonabec River, Canada, 
on the Sthult., and three children—two boys and 
a girl, aged respectively three, six and eleven 
years—were drowned. Their names were Fer- 
guson. Their mother ran helpless, but frantic, 
along the shore as they were drowning. 

An impudent grizzly bear pushed open the 
door of a cabin at Fiat Creek, Califorma, one 


| might, recently; in his exploranons, he thrust his 


cold nose in the face of a lad who resented the 
insult by a blow on the brute’s nose, when he re- 


| treated, after stealing a lump of meat. 


A blind man, led by a dog, while wandering 
in the streets of Paris, had his dog seized by 


| some one passing ; instantly opening his eyes, 


he gave chase, and overtaking the thief, cudgelled 
him severely, after which he closed his eyes and 
fell to begging again. 

In the narrative of the last voyage to the 
north pole, to hunt up Sir Jobn Frankiin, it was 
found that the intense cold caused old sores, cuts 
and other wounds to open afresh and bleed, as 
though they were done an hour beture. 

Children lose weight during the first three 
days after birth; at the age of a week they in- 
crease; after one year they triple their welt, 
then they require six years to double their 
weight, and thirteen to quadruple it. 

The first coach in England was bailt in 1565, 
for the Earl of Rutiand. In 1661, « stage coach 
was two days going fiom London to Oxford (54 
miles) and the Flying Coach in summer was 
thirteen hours. 

You rarely, if ever, says an exchange, see a 
politician with smooth hair, a great scholar with 
fine hair, an artist with red hair, afup with coare 
hair, a minister with curly hair, or an editor 
whose hair is carefully adjusied. 

The report of the New Hampshire Board of 
Education for the year ending June 1, shows the 
number of school districts w be 2331; whole 
number of scholars, 94.576; averaye attendance, 
54,023. 

Miss Anna Maynard, of Conway, Mass., re- 
cently deceased, left $450 to the American Home 
rth 





ignedly to 
another, who did not injure himself the most. 

The fool has one advantage over an educated 
man—he is always contented with himself. 

Over-earnest asseverations give men suspicion 
that the speaker is conscious of his own falsities. 

Men look at the faults of others with a tele- 
scope—at their own with the same instrument 
reversed, or not at all, 

It is dangerous for one to climb his family-tree 
too high, for he is very apt to get among dead 
and decayed branches. 

Either the future or the past is written in every 
face, and makes us, if not melancholy, at least 
mild and gente. 

It is a complaint against some young ministers, 
that while their bodies are in the pulpits their 
hearts are in the pews. 

Chill penury weighs down the heart itself, and 
though it i is endured with cal , it 
is but the calmness of despair. 

‘Tears are the magic blossoms of the heart at 
parting, smiles at meeting Sometimes they 
bloom at once ; then joy is sorrow, and sorrow is 
Joy. 

Melancholy sees the “litter end” of things 
—things as they will be, and not as they are. It 
looks upon a beautiful face and sees but a grin- 
ning skull. 

The power of dreams forces the infinite into 
the chambers of the human brain, and throws 
dim retlections from the eternities upon the mir- 
rors of the sleeping mind. 

Pleasure is to a woman what the sun is to the 
flower ; if moderately enjoyed, it beautities, it 
retreshes, and it improves—if immoderately, it 
withers, deteriorates, and destroys. 


—— 


Boker’'s Budget. 


Who was the founder of clubs? Hercules. 

What is the universal summer complaint ? 
Heat. 

Why is the world like a piano? Because it is 
full of sharps and flats. 

It has been remarked that the ga!'lows are an 
institution tor the elevation of mankind 

What is the first thing a boy generally puts in 
agarden? Elis foot. 

Why are soldiers like clocks ? 
first duty is to “ mark time.” 

Of what color is grass when covered with 
snow! Invisible yreen. 

Which is the funniest, you orl? 
because I'm the querist. 








Because their 


I, to be sure, 
Why should a miserenvy a clock that goes too 
fast? Because it is constantly gaining. 


Few young girls are so inconsolable that their 
hearts cannot be kept afluat by a boy (buoy). 





Why is a boy tired of skating like a modern 
politician? Because he is for getting off ice 
(office). 

Why does the bridegroom always put on the 
ring at a wedding! Because bell(e)s cannot 
ring themselves. 

Why do you never hear an assessor of taxes 
disparage his neighbor’ Becaase he never un- 
derrates anybody. 

A woman may speak as many tongues as she 
will, but don’t let her do it with too long # one 
of her own 

Why is sympathy like a man playing at blind. 
man's bluff’? Because it is a fellow feeling for a 
fellow-creature 

What word would a cannibal use to express 
satisfaction at having eaten a tender young wo- 


man? Gladiator (ylad Late her) 
The man who read a newspaper to the entire 
satisfaction of the fellow who was waiting for it 


talks of going on to the stage 
If you and your sweeth art vote upon the 
marnage question, you tor it and she against it 
don't flatter yourself as to its being a tie 
It is the opinion of “ Today” that a man is 
more like himeeif than anybody else. We are 
willing to admit thisexcept when he is disguised 


| ™) Mr KugarW White 22. Mre Baily B 


| Mise A. Methurney 


y Society, and $50 each to the Amer- 
ican Board and the American ‘Jract and Bible 
Societies. 

A gentleman having lately been called on to 
subscribe to a course of lectures, declined, “ be 
cause,” said he, “my wife gives me a lecture 
every night, for nothing.” 

There are three kinds of men in this world— 
the “ Wills,” the “ Wonts” and the “ Cants.” 
The former effect everything, the other oppose 
everything, the latter fail in everything. 

Epitaph in Denmore churchyard, Ireland 
“Here lie the remains of John Hall, grocer. 
The world is not worth a ji, and I have good 
raisins for saying so.” 

Circassian and Georgian women are generally 
of medium stature, or about five feet tive inches. 
No one can arbitrarily fix the standard of female 
heiyhs and call it “ perfection.” 

It is said that charcoal placed around rose 
bushes, and other towering plants, has the 
effect to add greatly to the richness of the 
flower. 

A beggar boy applying to a lady at Boston, for 
money to get a dose of castor oil, was called in, 
and the oil was administered gratis, despite his 
eritmaces, 

Landlords in Cincinnati are said to be very 
generally reducing their rents from one-fourth to 
one halt, in view of the stagnation in business. 

Warlike preparations in Spain, on the largest 
seale. are spoken of, and the expenditare of 
£20,000,000 is ramored 

The Hartford Times says that on a recent 
Sunday one hundred persons joined the Rev. Dr. 
Hawes’s church in that city. 

Most men are perfectly willing to lend you 
money at all times, except when you happen to 
want to borrow. 

Many writers profess to teach people “ how to 
live.” Culprits on the scaffold would like to 
learn. 


Battles painted by artists are invariably drawn 
battles. 





Rlarriages. 


In thie city, by Rev KK Alden, Captain Edgar Lin 
coln to Mise Augusta T. snow 

Ky Kev Dr Biagden, Mr. T B. Wales, Jr, to Miss 
Anca Kimball 

By kev Dr. Putnam, Mr. James © Marshall to Mine 
Emeline KR. Walker 

By Kev Dr Duacan, Mr Charies Sanford to Miss Mar- 
garet Walton 

By Kev A. Bisikie, Mr Alexander Adam to Mise Mary 
Jane Livton 

By Kev Dr Stow, Mr George W Colby to Miss Barah 
J. Bureley 





By Kev A. A. Miner, Mr. William H Taylor to Mise 
Mary A Darke 

At Chariestown, by Kev He ©. Graves, Mr. Ambrose 
H. Brown to Mins Orodine K Reynolds 

At Jamaica Piain. by Kev Dr Thompson, Mr 
F. Woodinan to Mise Anna G Csli 

At Roxbury, by Kev. Mr. Converse, Mr P Jeffries to 

At East Boston, by Rev WH Cudworth, Mr Milten 
Robbins to Miss Reheces Matthews 


At Newton Corner, by Kev Mr. Greene, Heary Upham, 
Esq . to Mise Mary Lo Mayer 


At South Maiden, by Key. LH. Angier, Mr James P 
Stewart to Miss Caroline W. Quint 


Deaths. 


In this city. Mr Freeman Alien 61 Mere Ann Bile 
beth Kicker, 22. Mra Mary Pomroy, 74, Mr Dena lark« 
Crane, 


George 





Mre Flimteth A. Ven Preag 2 

At Cheises, Mre Susan Hutehine, 67 

At Winchester, Mr Robert Baron. <3 

At Quincy, Stephen Bates, Bey . 71 

At Waltham. Miss Ruth Green, & 

At Cantos. Mr Charles Kinsley. 

At Newton Uorner,Mr Aodrew B Pearson &% 
Wiliam Tofte, 74. Mr Samael 
Charchal), 

At Goucester Mr I Haskell Long 7 

At Andover. Mr D Warren Abbot 8! 

At Worreeter. Mr Joseph & Palmer, 2 

At Detheam Mr (ilirer Hoimer 7 

At Vitehbarg. Mr Samuel P Gedery 

At New Bediord. Mre Angeiine Hetnaway, 1 

At Tewksbury Mr Edem (arter & 

At Newbury port. Miss Hanean K Tayler, 

At Clinton, Mre Linke M Emereon. & 

At Bact Bowtom, Mre Eltcst th KR Mero 

At West Medford. Mre Susee Heufemerter 71 

At Kast Tausten Mr tieorge Wiliaes, 73 











































(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
MYSTERY. 


BY GFORGE W. CROWELL. 


When but a child, my dreams were wild, 
The earth, the sen, the sky, 

Like legends old, like tales half told, 
Were one great mystery. 


And oft I'd gaze with solemn face 
Up to the star-gemmed blue, 

Where flashing bright the hosts of night 
In beauty ever new, 


Forever trace the wondrous ways, 
The majesty and might, 

Of the First Cause. the eternal laws, 
Which guide their solemn flight. 


I've sought the deep where forces sleep ; 
With speculative eye 

Have pierced the space, the mystic maze, 
Where constellations lie ; 


Have sought to tread with mighty dead 
The darkling Stygian shore, 

Whose voices thrill the ages still, 
And shall forevermore. 


Yet ever find imprisoned mind 
Must burn its walls away ; 

Its feeble light be quenched in night 
Before the dawn of day. 


Still like a child my dreams are wild, 
And all is yet to me 

A legend old, a tale untold, 
A boundless mystery. 





THE GENT. IN GREEN SPECS. 


BY FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE. 





Artuur MerRIvAte was the son of one of 
those “solid men of Boston” of Revolutionary 
stock, whose fame is co-extensive with the con- 
tinent. The old man was a shrewd, sensible, 
well-read person, who for years pursued the even 
tenor of his mercantile course, making no noise, 
but making, perhaps, a great deal of money in a 
quiet way. Thirty years ago he lived in the 
style of an old-school gentleman of those days, 
which were not fast by any means. His house 
stood on what was then called Common Street, 
and was one of that style of which very few 
specimens are now extant; that is to say, it was 
a two-story wooden edifice, with the gable end to 
the street, flanked by a large garden, and having 
in the rear a capacious stable, the residence of a 
wall-eyed charger, who did double duty in chaise- 
harness and under saddle, and a black man, who 
took care of the horse, chaise, and garden, and 
was not above blacking his master’s boots ; ser- 
vants in those days being proud of a versatility 
of talent, and not being permitted to “ patronize ” 
their employers as at present. Thus Julius 
Crsar—for so greatly historical was his bap- 
tismal name—was wont cheerfully to follow Mr. 
Merrivale in the gray dawning to Faneuil Hall 
Market, furnished with a huge basket, in which 
he brought home the provisions for the daily 
supply of the household, judiciously selected by 
the merchant. 

It was very pleasant to see Mr. Merrivale upon 
’change. He was apt to dress in black, with the 
addition of a dark blue spencer. His pantaloons 
were short enough to display white-thread stock- 
ings, and highly-polished shoes, tied with broad 
silk ribbon. A bunch of heavy seals depended 
from his fob. His shirt-frill was elaborately 
plaited. He wore a white neckcloth, no whis- 
kers, and a light-colored, ivory-headed cane. We 
have been somewhat particular in describing his 
personal appearance, because that sort of dress, 
and that sort of man, have long ago gone out of 
fashion. Middle-aged gentlemen, now-a-days, 
are apt to dress like young America; to dye 
their hair, wear French boots, and indulge in 
harlequin pantaloons. 

Mr. Merrivale clung to his old, gable-ended 
house, his large garden and his stable, until he 
had retired from business, and until real estate 
had risen to such a prodigious figure, that it was 
impossible to avoid the temptation of selling out. 
He did so, and realized anenormoussum. With 
this he purchased an estate in Brookline, 
plunged deep into horti and agriculture, 
raised premium pigs, and premium grapes, that 
cost him, pork and fruit, about two dollars a 
pound, and became that amiable and estimable 
character, an American country gentleman. In 
the winter he resided at a fashionable hotel in the 
city. 

Shortly after purchasing the Brookline estate, 
he had the misfortune to lose his wife, a worthy 
lady, with whom he had enjoyed uninterrupted 
happiness in the married relation, and was left a 
widower, with Clara, a girl, and Arthur, the 
hero of our little tale. 

Arthur was first sent to the Latin school, 
where, after becoming somewhat tinctured with 
the “humanities,” he was transferred to the 
high school, whence, after having graduated with 
honor, he went into a wholesale importing dry- 
goods store, there to learn the mysteries of com- 
merce by locking and unlocking the counting- 
room, sweeping out, and making the fires, 
running of errands, and carrying love-letters for 
the clerks, of whom, of course, he was the inde- 
fatigable fag. After two or three years’ service, 
in addition to the “ knowledge of the business ” 
thus acquired, he received from the head of the 
firm, who happened to be a very liberal man, the 
enormous salary of fifty dollars a year; and 
feeling all the responsibility of his profession, 
began to study smoking, a science which occa- 
sioned him great anguish and considerable sick- 
ness. But he succeeded, finally, and could con- 
sume a whole cigar without becoming very pale 
and sick, to the admiration of the little yellow- 
headed youth, who had succeeded him in the 
elementary pursuits of commerce, and made the 
fires, and swept out, as he had done before him. 

About this time, fired with military ardor, he 
joined a volunteer corps, and toiled about the 
‘muddy streets in a uniform splendid enough for 
a field officer, carrying a fourteen-pound musket 
witha cheerful alacrity worthy of a better cause. 
About this time he began to style his father the 
“ governor,” and to affect the company of fast 
young men. He acquired billiards, and devoted 
himself to waltzing, the polka coming a little 














afterwards in point of date. He occasionally 
rode out to Brighton, taking care to give the 
paternal mansion in Brookline a wide berth. He 
was one of the first to ventare on mustaches, and 
suggest the necessity of the Italian opera in 
Boston as a “ permanent institution.” 


Well—he finally arrived at twenty-one, and 
freedom. He had learned his trade. The 
“ governor had come down handsomely,” as he 
remarked to his friend, Bill Blidgitt, paid up all 
his debts, and they were not a few, and had pro- 
posed to set up in business for himself. Some- | 
thing was said about his marrying, but Arthur 
was not at all disposed to abandon his bachelor- 
ship. Hehad not yet learned the lesson of life, 
and his heart was untouched, except by a tran- 
sient passion for a French ballet-girl, who ap- 
peared on winter evenings ina very thin costume, 
and was implicitly believed by all the young gen- 
tlemen in plaid pantaloons, to be “ First Danseuse | 
from the Royal Academy of Music, Paris,” a 
managerial poetization of the fact that she had | 
once danced at a minor French theatre for 
eighteen francs a week. 

Arthur now started for New York, consigned 
to a very steady old merchant there, furnished 
with ten thousand dollars for the purchase of 
goods. He had told the “ governor” that _pre- 
vious to transacting business he intended to go up 
the North River to see the Palisades, and 
Albany ; but this was a mere ruse de guerre, in- 
tended to cover an ulterior scheme. For it had 
occurred to this remarkable young gentleman 
that he would enter New York éncoynito, see a 
little of life in that Paris ot the new world, and 
enjoy himself thoroughly, before settling down to 
work. 

Fall of this romantic scheme, he gazed with 
admiration on the great commercial metropolis, 
as, while ding on the p de deck of the 
Sound steamer, it first burst upon his enraptured 
vision. 

‘** Tall spire and glittering roof, and battlement, 

And banners tloatiug in the sunny air, 

And white sails o’er the calm blue waters bent. 


Green isle and sparkiiog shore were blended ‘there 
In wild reality.” 





His first care was to rush to the boarding-house 
of his bosom friend and faithful correspondent, 
Mark Swifter. That young gentleman had not 
yet risen, and the sleepy servant, who had just 
risen herself, and was bringing her pail and mop 
out on the “stoop,” showed him into his bed- 


m. 

“‘Mark1” cried our hero, shaking the sleeper 
by the left whisker, “ how are you, old fellow?” 

“ Merrivale!” cried the “old fellow,” jump- 
ing upright in vast surprise. 

“ Hush!” said Merrivale, mysteriously. ‘“ None 
of that ; an’ thou lovest me. My name isn’t 
Merrivale. Call me, if you please, Jack 
Finchley.” 

“ Running away from your creditors ?” 

“T haven’t got any.” 

“Happy fellow!” replied Swifter, with a sigh. 
“T have—cords !” 

“How much do you owe ?” 

“0, hang it! A thousand dollars !” 

“My dear boy,” said Arthur, with the thought- 
less generosity of his age, “I can lend you the 
amount. Take it and pay the fellow.” 

“What! flush!” cried Swifter, darting gaily 
into a pair of extraordinary pantaloons. ‘‘ Then, 
I say, we'll have a time—wont we? I'll put you 
through. Pay the people! Poor young man! 
how very unsophisticated! Learn, most verdant 
of Bostonians, that we never pay. It is mauvais 
gout. These people are tailors, and bootmakers, 
and gentlemen’s furnishers. Now to pay them 
only serves to whet their rapacity. And con- 
sider the example. If one fellow pays when he 
has the mouey, don’t you see it brings ’em down 
on other fellows who have no money? It would 
be ungenerous—immoral.” 

“Then what’s the use of money at all ?”” 

“T’'ll tell you,” said Swifter, as he completed 
his toilet. “ You must pay at the theatres, 
oyster-saloons, billiard-saloons, wine and cigar 
stores, because people in that sort of business 
don’t understand, or have no sympathy for the 
necessities of young America—they wont trust. 
I don’t say that it is absolutely impossible to live 
like a gentleman, without any money at all—but 
it’s a great talent confined to a few. For one 
man that succeeds in it, a hundred fail. And as 
I am sorry to say it—it’s so discreditable to the 
city. I have known three or fourinstances where 
very respectable young men have been convicted 
of swindling—and that is exceedingly injurious 
to one’s credit, besides being unpleasant to one’s 
feelings. Got a deuced headache this morning,” 
added Swifter, plunging his craniam, as he 
spoke, into a basin of cold water. 





“How happened that, Mark?” inquired 
Arthur. 
“ Ball at Mrs. Magnus’s last night. Splendid 


creature, Julia Magnus, you shall know her. I 
have the entree of the house.” 

“Magnus! Magnus!” repeated Arthur. “I 
think I have heard that name before.” 

“ Very likely. Old Magnus was a great mer- 
chant. Left five hundred thousand to his widow. 
Egad! the old girl is liberal with the income. 
Well, the ball last night—hot rooms, incessant 
waltzing —champagne, oysters, and all that sort 


of thing, used up your humble servant. I'll be 
all right by twelve o’clock, though.” 

“Now, L remember!” cried Arthur. “I have 
heard of the Magnus family before. And, in 


fact, Lhave a letter of introduction to Mrs. Mag- 
nus from my father,’”’ 





“That wont be of any use now you've 
changed your name,” said Swifter. ‘ But my 
introduction will serve as well. I'm A No. 1 
there. You'll like the girl.” 

“ Have you a fendre for her?” asked Arthur. 

“Me! no! She's got lots of suitors there. | 
My friend, Count Fripon, would be glad to catch 
her—but I'm afraid he wont. The girl fights 
rather shy—and the old woman’s amazingly 
queer. Not to be had—up to snutf—been there, 
you know.” 


“ And who is this Count Fripon you speak 
about ?” 

“ He’s asplendid fellow. Talk about Count | 
D'Orsay. Pooh! He’s a humbag to Fripon. 
You should see him handle the queue. He 
rakes ‘em down, you'd better believe. 


Snaffs a | 


candle at twenty paces, and drives tandem like 
an angel. 
dog.” 

“ Does he go into society much ad 
¥ Why, he ts society, T tell you. 
or dinner party complete without him. 
women adore him. He is the thing.” 

“But, tell me, what are you doing now, 
Mark ¢” ‘ 

“Nothing. The old man thought he didn’t 
require my services any longer.” 

“So T suppose you're looking out for another 
situation. What do you say to coming to Bos- 
ton, and being my book-keeper !” 

“Nosir-ree! Boston! Too confounded dull. 
You forget I’ve been there. 
York for me, while my credit lasts, and when 
that’s gone I'll marry an heiress. It can be 
done, my boy—it’s difficult, but possible.” 

Poor Arthur Merrivale ! under what inauspi- 
cious tutelage did you enter upon that dangerous 
career, called life in New York. Mark Swifter 
was not contaminated with the darker and lower 
vices, perhaps, but he lacked principle—he had 
not a particle of commercial integrity—he had 
no aim, no object before him, and drifted about 
on the ocean of existence wherever chance or 
ill-regulated impulse carried him. He was a 
watch without a balance wheel—a ship without a 
rudder. 

Arthur was dazzled by everything he beheld ; 
the splendid theatres and saloons, the elegant 
houses, the extravagance of fashion—the fiery 
activity of palpitating, restless life, all had their 
charms for him. He was captivated by the false 
energy of factitious life, rather than by the noble 
spirit of the true industry and enterprise which 
has made New York the great emporium of com- 
merce and the arts, the home of truly princely 
men, the seat of intelligence and virtue, as well 
as the chosen resort of folly, crime and misery. 

With Count Fripon, a whiskered and bedizened 
Frenchman, Arthur was of course delighted ; 
and when, after a half hour’s chat, the count con- 
descended to borrow ten dollars of him, he was 
perfectly fascinated. He met the count the 
same evening at Mrs. Magnus’s, at a brilliant 
party, where Julia, the daughter of the hostess, 
shone a bright, particular star. 

The party broke up at a late hour, and Arthur 
would have liked very much to retire to his bed, 
but the count and Mark insisted upon taking him 
to a certain elegant establishment, where the vo- 
taries of fortune were wont nightly to woo the 
smile of the dangerous coquette. 

Arthur, giddy and frivolous as he was, shrunk 
at the idea of visiting a gaming establishment, 
but he was ashamed to confess his scruples to his 
friends (?) and the Rubicon was passed. Vari- 
ous games of skill and chance were being played 
in different apartments. The count and _ his 
companions, joined by a fourth person, sat down 
to play a game of whist, Arthur and Mark being 
partners. It was the first time in his life our 
hero had played for money—but it was destined 
not to be his last. The fatal fascination of gam- 
ing won his too susceptible heart, aad in the 
fierce excitement of the hour he entirely forgot 
the homilies he had often heard his father deliver 
on the subject of this degrading vice. He rose 
from the table, baving lost heavily to the count 

“ Ab, mon cher,” said Fripon, as he carelessly 
thrust the gold and: bills, that represeated his 
share of the winnings, into the pocket of his em- 
broidered vest, “1am in despair to have taken 
your money. Mosh razer had I been to lose my- 
self to you. But, en revanche, some ozer night, 
perhaps to-morrow, I am sure you vill get him 
all back again, vith leetle vat you call interest— 
perhaps tree hundred per cent.” 

Mark had of course lost as much as Arthur, 
but the latter, equally, of course, paid for both— 
his purse was his friends. 

Days, weeks rolled on. Men commencing a 
career of dissipation say that to-morrow, or to- 
morrow, shall be the last day of their folly, but 
too often do they find themselves embarked upon 
a swollen river whose rolling flood it is impossi- 
ble to stem or stay. 

Arthur’s revenge never came. Though he 
tempted fortune almost nightly, the fickle god- 
dess always smiled on his antagonist. More 
than half the money generously given him by 
his father had wasted away. What account 
should he render to that good old man of the sum 
so profligately squandered? He thought of his 
pretty little sister, sitting lonely in their house at 
Brookline, of his departed mother, of the quiet 
and useful life he ought to be leading at home, 
and tears of anguish started to his eyes. He 
sometimes forgot these things, but he was never 
happy. Torush from excitement to excitement 
was his only resource. In his quieter moments, 
he found some relief in calling on the Magnuses. 

Mrs. Magnus was a fine, matroniy woman, and 
Julia was truly a noble girl. Beautiful, and 
brilliantly accomplished, she was unspoiled by 
flattery, uncontaminated by the fashionable fol- 
lies in the midst of which her lot had cast her. 
She could talk and think of something besides 
the last fashion, the last dance, or the last bail. 
She was not indifferent to elegance and beauty 
in any form, but her mind was not wholly filled 
by “sweet pretty”? French cloaks, or ‘loves 
of bonnets.’”? From liking, Arthur came to lov- 
ing her. He began to make advances, but Julia, 
though polite, seemed to shun anything that 
looked like particular attention ; and the mother 
assumed a decided coolness as soon as she no- 


And then he’s such a lovely bull- 


Not a ball 
All the 


No—no—New 


ticed something empresse in 
manner. 

The fact was, that though Arthur had been 
admitted as a guest and visitor with the perhaps 
too great facility which is a generous character- 
istic of American manners, he was too little 
known to be treated as a friend. The incognito 
by which he had fettered himself effectually pre- 
vented any explanation, and he could not com- 
plain if the mystery in which he had voluntarily 
wrapped himself, was construed to his disadvan- 
tage. But he certainly did not anticipate what 
soon happened, viz., that both Mrs. and Miss 
Magnus would be denied to him when he called, 


the young man’s 





UNICNe s+ 


“Shy—very. Pumped me a good deal about 


you. Told ’em you belonged to one of the first 
families of Boston—grandfather governor of the 
State, and all that sort of thing.” 

“How absurd!’ cried Arthur,  pettishly 
“Who ever heard of a Governor Finchley! 1 


suppose they have been writing to their friends 


in Boston, and tind that there's nobody of that 
name there. And you've made matters worse by 


your confounded gasconade about the governor.” | 


“My dear boy,” said Mark, “ you are ungrate- 
ful. I did the best I could for you. 


T always | 


act upon principle—I never tel! the trath when 1 


can help it. Whenever I'm in a scrape I lie my- 
self out of it. And if I treat my friends as I do 
myself, who can complain?” 

“ Well, let it pass,’ said Arthur, gloomily. 
“Do you know, Mark, that I'm getting tired of 
this fast life! My father is rich, I am aware— 
the money he gave me was mine — though be- 
stowed for a specific purpose. Yet how can I 
justify my disappointment of his hopes—my in- 
jury of myself!” 

“ Boston all over!” cried Mark, with a jeering 
laugh. ‘ You are the queerest peopie I ever saw. 
You goa mighty fast pace—a pace it’s hart to 
beat—for a tine; but just when you're leading 
the string, nays well in hand, a killing pace, low 
down in the thirties, the judges’ stand in view, 
you pull up sharp, and let the ‘truck’ go by 
you. Where are your fast young men of a doz- 
en years ago? Settled down into sober citizens.” 

“And where are yours !” retorted Arthur. 

“Where are they? Some of them are dead. 
But while they live, they go it, go it strong—a 
short lite and a merry one, and that’s my philos- 
ophy, Mr. Moralist.”’ 

“A very sad one,” replied Arthur. “I, for 
one, am tired of it—and here, and now, I re- 
nounce it.” 

“Ten dollars to one you shufile the cards, or 
shake the dice to-night!” cried Swifter. 

“One to ten Ido neither!” exclaimed Arthur. 

“ Done, done!” and the bet was ratified. 

Mark won. That evening saw Merrivale 
again seated at the gaming-table. Count Fripon 
was not there, but in his place a new customer, 
a pursy fellow, with a foxy red wig, seedy clothes, 
a scarlet handkerchief knotted round his neck, 
and a pair of prodigious green spectacles. In 
the course of the evening, the gentleman in green 
spectacles became Arthur’s antagonist—at play. 
For a little while fortune seemed to favor the 
young g He doubled his stakes, sure 
that at last his lack had turned, and resolved to 
profit by the golden hour. But the hope was 
delusive; the clouds again lowered, and the 
usual ebb began to drain his purse. He staked 
desperately and lost again—again—again. 

The gentleman in green specs rose, and sweep- 
ing up the huge pile of bills that lay upon the 
green cloth, thrust them into the bosom of his 
greasy coat, and said, in a thick, husky voice : 

“ Young man, it is nearly daylight, and gam- 
blers as well as ghosts, vanish at cock-crowing. 
You may have better luck to-morrow, and I 
worse. Meet me here again.” 

“I will,” said Arthur, as he drew his hat over 
his feverish brow, and retired, leaning on the 
arm of his friend. 

The next night Arthar was punctual to his 
appointment — as was the gentleman in green 
spectacles—and played and lost as betore. 

“ Will you meet me to morrow!” asked he of 
the green spectacles, carelessly, at the end of the 
second evening. 

“ Yes, so long as I’ve a dollar in my pocket,” 
replied Arthur, fiercely. 

“Good pluck!” said the stranger, nodding 
familiarly. “I like it. I honor it. 
the backbone! Sir, I salute you.” 

Swifter began to be alarmed. He saw the 
source of his supplies diminishing with very 
little pleasure to himself. He had used up all 
his moneyed fellow-citizens entirely, and he 
was not pleased with the speedy ruin of his 











Came to 


| table place 


a) 


“Yes; bat promised to whom! aman v 

green specs—noboady knows him 

greater part of your money—let him take it and 

be hanged to him 
“1 tell you,” 


You hang on to the reat 
eried Arthur, “1 
lect a single chance of winning back + 

“ But, my dear fellow, that’s quite a 

“ You introduced me to it, You ant 
Fripon.” 

* Yes; but neither of us had any idea of your 
taking tosach a high play.” ‘ 


“No matter,” said Arthur, “the dee! has 
been done, and IT must follow up the trail to the 
| last. Where else am Tito got You see | 
have injured my character already, irret ievably 
The Magnuses have shut their doors apainst 

me.”” 
“What of that? My dear fellow, there are 


twenty other pleasant houses m New York, 1 
can introduce you to.”’ 

“Twant no more of your introductions,” 
plied Arthur, shortly, 


re 


“Very well—if you are bent on destruction,” 
said Swifter, “Tl go with you this evening.” 

Arthur and Mark accordingly once more 
sought the gaming-table. The yeotleman in 
green spectacles piled up his money beside hin 
on the green cloth.” 

“It's make or break with me, tonight!" said 
he. 

“Vm in the same humor,” said Merrivete 
“ And now to business.” 

They played with one invariable run of luck 
on the part of the stranger in spectacles 

“ There!” said Merrivale, coolly, as he rose 
towards the close of the evening, “there is my 
last dollar.” 

“ The last about you?” said the man in green 
spectacles. 

“The last in the world!” replied Merrivale, 
with fierce emphasis. 

“Dear me!” said the man in spectacles, at 
the same time eagerly pocketing tis winnings. 
“Wall well—it’s the fortune of the came. But 
you may have some call for money to-night— 
supper for yourself and friend—so if an \- will 
help you along any,” he continued, pushing a 
bank bill across the table towards Merrivale; 
but he was suddenly cut short by a fierce and 
wrathfal exclamation from the irritated young 
man. 

“ Put your money up, sir, instantly. I will 
not owe a dollar to you. Come, Mark.” 

“i expect,” said a marker, to the man in green 
spectacles, as the young man left the saloon, 
“there'll be a coroner's inkwist to-morrow.” 

“ Ay a” 

“ Yes; them as is entirely cleaned out, as that 
“ere young chap pears to be, ginerally goes and 
does somethin’ dredfal.” 

“Ay ?” said the man in green spectacles, in 
the same tone. 

“Yes, sir, I may say invari: 
marker. “ Hoss pistles on the } 
he added, after a pause. 

“ Very likely,” said the stranger, buttoning up 
his coat. 





” said the 


ra 


th River 


“ Nice business, this of yours.” 

“ Yes, sir, werry nice,” said the marker. 

“Weil, how’s the treasury, now?’ ashed 
Mark of Arthur, when they had got 
Broadway. 

* You heard what [told that fellow—I have 
lost every dollar.” 

“ Really and truly?” 

“ T never lie, sir,” answered Arthur, sternly. 

“ Well, you needn't look so fierce,” said Mark, 
insolently. ‘A man with a few cool hundreds 
in his pocket may carry his head as high as he 
pleases ; bat when he’s completely cleaned out, 
such airs are, excuse me, shabby -yentee!.” 

“Do you wish to quarrel with me, Mr. 
Swifter?” asked Arthur, coolly. “ Because if 
you do, there’s a devil within me that will not let 
me baulk your wish.” 

“@O, no! obliged to you,” repled Mr. Swifter, 
pping back a pace or two; “I've no desires 


into 





g and credulous Boston acquai e. 

“Now, Merrivale,” said he “ this is really too 
bad. You're killing yourself.” 

“T hope so,” was the gloomy answer. 

“You look as pale as a ghost,” continued 
Swifter; “black circles round the eyes—cheeks 
hollow; hang it! you’ve grown ten years older 
in a fortnight.” 

“Have L? I’m glad of it.” 

“It’s beginning to tell on me, too,” said 
Swifter. “ [can’t stand it.” 

“Then stay at home” 

“ And leave you alone to the tender mercies of 
the green-eyed monster #”” cried Swifter, in an 
excess of affection. “ No, never shall it be said 
that Mark Swifter deserted his friend, while—" 

“ He had a penny in his pocket,” said Arthur, 
bitterly. 

“This from you!” cried Mark, tenderly. 
“ Does Brutus speak thus to his Cassius? 0, 
my halved heart! my Pythias !”’ 

“A truce to this foolery!” cried Arthur, 
flinging himself into a chair, and throwing his 


heels on the mantel-piece. ‘ 


“Give me a cigar.” 

“ With pleasure, my morose friend. But, al- 
low me to ask one thing.  Isn’t your cash run- 
ning rather low?” 

“Tris,” said Arthur, speaking between his 
ground teeth. “But I have 
left.” 

“ A few hundreds ! 


a few hundreds 


* cried Mark, brightening 
up. ‘“ Well, that’s better than nothing.” 

“ And while that lasts,”’ continued Arthur, 
“Tam sure of finding flattering friends, and ob- 
sequious acquaintance—cheap protfers of service 
on every hand; when that is gone—goud by to 
friendship, favor, grace !"" 

“My dear friend —my dear fellow,” cried 
Mark, eagerly; “ make one exception in my 
favor, When flatterers are gone, Jike summer 
birds that fly at the first blast of autumn, I 
shall remain, truer if possible, like the lorn leaf 
that clings through winter to the blasted oak.” 

This was the most poetical speech Mr Swifter 
had ever uttered ; it was probably stolen from the 
production of some penny-a-liner. It prodaced 


but little impression, but he followed it up by a 


and that the invitations to their soirees would | Practic al appeal : 


cease. He imparted his indizaation to his friend 


| Mark. 


“ Queer people, those Magnuses!"" said Mark. 


“Tsay, Arthur, my dear f ~w. dor.’t go to 
that place to-night.”’ 


“| have promised to go 





of tne kind. I'll bid you good night, now, tor I 
have an engagement—anud sha'n't be able to go 
home with you to the Clarendon, to night. 
Sometime, when you're in a cooler frame, I 
should like to have a little serious talk with you 
about che disreputable life you've been leading 
in New York. Very improper, and involving 
my reputation, too.” 

“Your reputation!” replied Arthur, with a 
bitter sneer. “ Take my advice, and get rid of it 
as s00n us you can,” 

Aud thus parted Damon and Pythias. Ruined, 
and wrung by remorse, Arthur passed a night of 
anguish at the Clarendon. Yet, he rose and 
dressed next morning with care, and descended 
tu the gentleman’s parlor with an air of proud 
indifference But, here a severe trial met him. 
Mr. Merrivale, senior, who was seated on a sula, 
sprang up and rushed forward to greet him 

» My dear boy, how do you do! I thought 
you were lost—saw nothing of your arrival in 
any of the papers, and concluded you'd gone 
down the Falls of Niagara. Llow long have you 
been here?” 

“ Several weeks, sir.” 

“* Made all your purchases ?”” 

“ T have bought nothing.” 

“ Presented my letter of introduction to Mrs. 
Magnus ?” 

“ Not yet, sir.” 

“ Well, t's not much matter,”” saul the old 
gentleman, “for Julia is to be marred, and it 
was chetly on her account that I wisved you to 
make the acquaintance.” 

Arthur turned deadly pale as he listened to thus 
last remark. His folly, then, had wre ked hu 


gazel for afew mo 


heart as well as purse. He 
ments on his father without speaking, aod then 
said 
Father, Ihave no wish to deceive you I 

have behaved shamefully, and [amay 

With this preliminary, he male a f . 
sion of his whole career since hus arrival in New 
York 
casionally shaking his head, and ‘ ely 
n he had fisished, he tovk 
his hand, and said, calmly 


“My dear ¥, the are 


vet. There uw always bop a“ 


The old man listened to him «alr 


shedding a tear Whe 


hood has not entered. IJ issst icave 
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this ev ve at Mrs Magnas's 
* You fonret, father, that the doors are * 
ace me 


Against Mr Finchley, only,” sad at 


Han, with @ grave emile 1 will erran, 





awe pe for my son, Arthar Merrivale 

They parted Atan early hour of the eve 
trig, thee ang man called at the house M 
Maognus, and was perfectiy well received 
and | faug ter, both ale ting to tread Arch 
assum) a tel name as a mere + 
ful o« wity They were soon k 
Swifter, who notionl our bero coadesemadin,y 
and by the ekfer Mr. Merrivale 

* Arthur sani the latter, “I've got ¢ 


news for you You'll flad nine thousand 


Jars there.” handing him @ packet 
“ Where dil you get this sam 
, 


rel Artt 
in astonishinemt, gotieing a smile on the face 
the ladies 

" Darth 


from Count Papen,” sant t 


gentioman, and partly be tarmed his hack 
moment, aml when he tac! the company age 
he wore a ned wig and green spectacles 
partly,” he added, “from the gentleman 
green specs 

“Amazement!’ cried Arthur and Swi 
both together 

“ To make a long story short,” said Mr \ 
rivale, “1 followed hand upon your heels te \ 
York 


anxtety 


I watched your course woh grief 
Count Fripon Dhaew to be am 
drel ata glance. | watched him, and dete 


him in the ase of marked cards A three 


exposure compelled hum to restore hie booty 
alscond The remainder of your money I 
with the count’s cards and secret, myrself—tt 
ing Thad a perfect right to resume the caps 
myself hat furnished you. Dmow fully pa 
you, for | beliewe that you have learned the 
son of life, and will never forget your bite 
perience, Sull DT shall not feet safe all you 
fuirly marriod, and since this lady—"" he po 
to Julia 

“O) how can yout” eried Mise Mey 
blushing up to the eyes. 

Upon this hint, the overjoyed Arthur « 
and was accepted. Julia had liked him froy 
first, and only grew cool as she began to 
his character 


“My dear bey,” whispered Mr Swit) 
Arthur, “ Lcongrataiate you upon your br 
prospects, You remember proposing to me 
on to Boston, and taking change of your 
Now the fact is, the Empire City is prett 
used up, and if you can vouch for the che 
of your hotel keepers and tailors, I don't 
I have a shy at Boston.” 

“ My dear fellow,” replied Arthar, “I 
not allow you to consummate such @ se 
But jastice demands selfdenial on m) 
Stay where you are. New York was m 
you—and you were made for New Yorb 
ton is too limited a 
abilities." 


field for your «, 


“Very well—so be it, then,” sald 
shrugging his shoulders 
the day.” 


" Amor pate 


The wedding was celebrated in’ grat 
and more pouple invited to the weddin 
Those who 
the doorsteps had @ nice time, and 
pitied by the hackmen 


than the house could hold 


Saifier was the: 
his glory, and drank the health of 
poople with an enthusiasm whieh left ne 

his sincerity 
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THE LATE COUNT TELEK 


Count Ladisiaus Teleki, who was late 
dead in hie house at Peath, was one of ¢ 
eminent polrical men i Hungary, and 
recent constiiotional movement, the « 
edged leader of the advanced party in 
He was born in 1814, the seton of an 
povle family. The ancestors have alwa 
rid the foremost position in the affair 
ti ydom. Count Ladielaas, at an early 
voted himeclt saccesefally to literature 
lineal lue began ae deputy in the deet at 
vania. In tsé% he entered the Hunge 
sembly, where he soon rendered himerl! 
uous asa staunch reformer He was 
friendship with Bathyent (afterward ety 
der of Austnan cour marual « 
Se henvil Daring the revelation of 18. 
took edge @ich the party of Koseath I 
gacian parhament sent him ee amber 
Davis, where the Roman republic at t 
was represented by Colonel Brapeil 
democratic governments of Baden ant 
Kart Bind and Fretert t 
When after the attempt of Ledru Met 
throw the Napoleonic regume, Kart Hhin 
rested in epite of his qaality ae an eny 

» well ae Frapolli and Behuts eecaped 
fate by flight 
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th 
specs—nobody knows him—he’s got the 
‘ part of your money—let him take is and 
nged to him. You hang on to the rest.” 

‘ tell you,” cried Arthur, “I wiil not neg- 
: single chance of winning back my capital.” 
sut, my dear fellow, that’s quite 

place.” 

“ou introduced me to it. You and Count 
mn.” 

Yes; but neither of us had any idea of your 
4 tosuch a high play.” 

vo matter,” said Arthur, “the deed has 
done, and I must follow up the trail to the 
Where else am I to go? You see I 
injured my character already, irretrievably. 
Magnuses have shut their doors against 


a disrepa- 


What of that? My dear fellow, there are 
ty other pleasant houses in New York, I 
introduce you to.” 

{ want no more of your introductions,” re- 
' Arthur, shortly. 

Very well—if you are bent on destruction,” 
Swifter, “I'll go with you this evening.” 
rthur and Mark accordingly once more 
cht the gaming-table. The gentleman in 
a spectacles piled up his money beside him 
the green cloth.” 

It’s make or break with me, to-night!” said 


I’m in the same humor,” said Merrivele. 
.ad now to business.” 
Chey played with one invariable run of luck 
the part of the stranger in spectacles. 
There!” said Merrivale, coolly, as he rose 
ards the close of the evening, “there is my 
dollar.” 
‘The last about you?” said the man in green 
ectacles. 
The last in the world!” replied Merrivale, 
h fierce emphasis. 
‘Dear me!” said the man in spectacles, at 
same time eagerly pocketing his winnings. 

Well, well—it’s the fortune of the game. But 

a may have some call for money to-night— 

»per for yourself and friend—so if an X will 

p you along any,” he continued, pushing a 

ik bill across the table towards Merrivale ; 

t he was suddenly cut short by a fierce and 

athfal exclamation from the irritated young 

sn. 

“ Pat your money up, sir, instantly. I will 

t owe a dollar to you. Come, Mark.” 

“T expect,” said a marker, to the man in green 

ectacles, as the young man left the saloon, 

there'll be a coroner's inkwist to-morrow.” 

“ Ay 1 ad 

“Yes; them as is entirely cleaned out, as that 

re young chap ’pears to be, ginerally goes and 

ves somethin’ dredful.”” 

“ Ay ?” said the man in green spectacles, in 

\@ same tone. 

“Yes, sir, I may say invariably,” said the 

iarker, “ Hoss pistles on the North River!” 

» added, after a pause. 

“ Very likely,” said the stranger, buttoning up 

is coat. “ Nice business, this of yours.” 

“ Yes, sir, werry nice,” said the marker. 

“Weil, how’s the treasury, now?” asked 
fark of Arthur, when they had got into 
sroadway. 

“You heard what I told that fellow—I have 
ost every dollar.” 

“ Really and truly ?”” 

“ T never lie, sir,” answered Arthur, sternly. 

“ Well, you needn’t look so fierce,” said Mark, 
nsolently. “A man with a few cool hundreds 
a his pocket may carry his head as high as he 
sleases ; but when he’s completely cleaned out, 
uch airs are, excuse me, shabby-gentee!.” 

“Do you wish to quarrel with me, Mr. 
Swifter?” asked Arthur, coolly. “ Because if 
ou do, there’s a devil within me that will not let 
ne baulk your wish.” 

“O, no! obliged to you,” replied Mr. Swifter, 

tepping back a pace or two; “I’ve no desires 
if tne Kind. I'll bid you good night, now, for I 
iave an engagement—and sha’n’s be able to go 
1ome with you to the Clarendon, to-night. 
Sometime, when you’re in a cooler frame, I 
should like to have a little serious talk with you 
about the disreputable life you’ve been leading 
in New York. Very improper, and involving 
my reputation, too.” 

“Your reputation!” replied Arthur, with a 
bitter sneer. ‘ Take my advice, and get rid of it 
as s00n as you can.” 

Aud thus parted Damon and Pythias. Ruined, 
and wrung by remorse, Arthur passed a night of 
anguish at the Clarendon. Yet, he rose and 
dressed next morning with care, and descended 
to the gentleman’s parlor with an air of proud 
inditference. But, here a severe trial met him. 
Mr. Merrivale, senior, who was seated on a sofa, 
sprang up and rushed forward to greet him. 

“My dear boy, how do you do! I thought 
you were lost—saw nothing of your arrival in 
any of the papers, and concluded you'd gone 
down the Falls of Niagara. Llow long have you 
been here ?”” 

“ Several weeks, sir.”” 

“ Made all your purchases ?”” 

“T have bought nothing.” 

“ Presented my letter of introduction to Mrs. 
Magnus ?” 

“ Not yet, sir.” 

“ Well, ut’s not much matter,” said the old 
gentleman, “for Julia is to be married, and it 
was chiefly on her account that I wished you to 
make the acquaintance.” 

Arthur turned deadly pale as he listened to this 
last remark. His folly, then, had wrecked his 
heart as well as purse. He gazed for a few mo- 
ments on his father withous speaking, and then 


| said: 


“ Father, I have no wish to deceive you. I 
have behaved shamefully, and Tam a vy i!lain.”” 

With this preliminary, he made a full coufes- 
sion of his whole career since his arrival in New 
York. The old man listened to him calmly, oc- 
casionally shaking his head, avd oceas.onally 
shedding a tear, When he had fisished, he took 
his hand, and said, calmly : 

“ My dear boy, there are some hopes of you 
yet. There is always hope of a heart that false- 


hood ha: not entered. 1 must leave you now, 
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for I have much to attend to ; but we shall meet 
this evening at Mrs. Magnus’s ?” 

“ You forget, father, that the doors are closed 
against me.” 

“ Against Mr. Finchley, only,” said the old 
gentleman, with a grave smile. “I will arrange 
a welcome for my son, Arthur Merrivale.” 

They parted. At an early hour of the even- 
ing, the young man called at the house of Mrs. 
Magnus, and was perfectly well received by her 
and her daughter, both affecting to treat Arthur's 
assumption of a feigned name as a mere youth- 
ful eccentricity. They were soon joined by 
Swifter, who noticed our hero condescendingly, 
and by the elder Mr. Merrivale. 

“Arthur,” said the latter, “I’ve got good 
news for you. ‘ You'll find nine thousand dol- 
lars there,” handing him a packet. 

“ Where did you get this sum !” cried Arthur, 
in astonishment, noticing a smile on the face of 
the ladies. 

“Partly from Count Fripon,” said the old 
gentleman, and partly—” he turned his back a 
moment, and when he faced the company again, 
he wore a red wig and green spectacles ; “and 
partly,” he added, “from the gentleman in 
green specs.” 

“ Amazement!” cried Arthur and Swifter, 
both together. 

“To make a long story short,” said Mr. Mer- 
rivale, “I followed hard upon your heels to New 
York. I watched your course with grief and 
anxiety. Count Fripon I knew to be a scoun- 
drel ata glance. I watched him, and detected 
him in the use of marked cards. A threat of 
exposure compelled him to restore his booty and 
abscond. The remainder of your money I won 
with the count’s cards and secret, myself—think- 
ing I had a perfect right to resume the capital I 
myself had furnished you. I now fully pardon 
you, for I believe that you have learned the les- 
son of life, and will never forget your bitter ex- 
perience. Still I shall not feel safe till you are 
fairly married, and since this lady—” he pointed 
to Julia. 

“O, how can you?” cried Miss Magnus, 
blushing up to the eyes. 

Upon this hint, the overjoyed Arthur spoke, 
and was accepted. Julia had liked him from the 
first, and only grew cool as she began to doubt 
his character. 

“My dear boy,” whispered Mr. Swifter, to 
Arthur, “I congratuiate you upon your brilliant 
prospects. You remember proposing to me gcing 
on to Boston, and taking charge of your books 
Now the fact is, the Empire City is pretty well 
used up, and if you can vouch for the character 
of your hotel-keepers and tailors, I don’t care if 
Ihave a shy at Boston.” 

“My dear fellow,” replied Arthur, “I could 
not allow you to consummate such a sacrifice. 
But justice demands self-denial on my _ part. 
Stay where you are. New York was made for 
you—and you were made for New York—Bos- 
ton is too limited a field for your splendid 
abilities.”” 

“Very well—so be it, then,” said Swifter, 
shrugging his shoulders. 
the day.” 

The wedding was celebrated in grand style, 
and more people invited to the wedding party 
than the house could hold. Those who stood on 
the door-steps had a nice time, and were duly 
pitied by the hackmen. Swifter was there in all 
his glory, and drank the health of the happy 
people with an enthusiasm which left no doubt of 
his sincerity. 











“ Amor patric carries 





THE LATE COUNT TELEKI. 


Count Ladisiaus Teleki, who was lately found 
dead in his house at Pesth, was one of the most 
eminent political men in Hungary, and since the 
recent constitutional movement, the acknowl- 
edged leader of the advanced party in the diet. 
He was born in 1814, the scion of an ancient 
noble family. His ancestors have always occu- 
pied the foremost position in the affairs of the 
kingdom. Count Ladislaus, at an early age de- 
voted himself successfully to literature; his po- 
litieal life began as deputy in the diet at Transyl- 
vania. In 1843 he entered the Hungarian As- 
sembly, where he soon rendered himself conspic- 
uous as a staunch reformer. He was. allied in 
friendship with Bathyani (afterward shot by or- 
der of an Austrian court-martial), and = with 
Szchenyi. Daring the revolution of 1848-9, he 
took sides #ith the party of Kossuth. ‘The Hun- 
garian parliament sent him as ambassador to 
Paris, where the Roman republic at that time 
was represented by Colonel Frapolli, and the 
democratic governments of Baden and the pala- 
tinate by Karl Blind and Frederick Schutz. 
When after the attempt of Ledru Rollin to over- 
throw the Napoleonic regime, Karl Blind was ar- 
rested in spite of his quality as an envoy, Teleki, 
as well as Frapolli and Schutz escaped the same 
fate by flight. Subsequently, Count Teleki was 
enabled to return to Paris, when he displaved ex- 
traordinary activity in the Presse in detending 
the cause of his unfortunate fatherland. He 
was, during his absence abroad, condemied to 
death by an Austrian court. Among the Hun- 
garian emigration he has, in latter years, ocen- 
pied, with Kassuth and Klapka, the most intla- 
ential position. His recent capture at Dresden, 
which resulted in his being delivered over to the 
anthorities at Vienna, is universally known. 
With him Hangary loses a great intellect, and 
the diet at Pesth her most energetic leader.— 
Liverpool Mail. 











THE OLIVER SMITH FUND. 


The annual report of the trustees of the Oliver 
Smith charisies states that the miscellaneous fund 
amounts to $384,904. The limit set by the tes- 
tator is $300,000, and the balance is liable to be 
called tor by the beneficiaries at any time. ‘The 
amount invested in stocks, principally Ohio 
State, New York city and Albany city, is 
$49,000; in bonds and mortgages. S318 805; 
in apprentice loans, $12,000; casn on band, 
S500 46. Within the past year 54 indigent | 
widows have received $50 each ; a like sum has 
also been given to 54 roung women as marriage | 
portions. T'wo marriage portious of 3300 have 
been paid to apprenticed young women. The 
e income ot the contingent fand during the | 
vear has been $2022095. Gut of this sam, | 

109 8L has been paid for expenses. The | 

amounted to $3768 22; annuities, ete, 
: indigent widows, $2 ; indigent young | 

650; leaving a balance of $9777 92 to 
be added to the fand Since the agriculraral 
funel wasset apart in 1859, ut has been increased 
by the sum of $2774 82; the expenses paid from 
it have amounted to $316 7l—leaving the aygre- 
gare amount of the fund, $42 428 11. A suit ts 
t gainst the trustees to recover the 
amount of the colonizat fund, | 
which will be decided in September. | 
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(Written for The Flag of eur Union. } 
TO A FRIEND. 


BY NILENA A. HARRINGTON. 


Shall we not meet in that fair land, 
Where all is joy forevermore’ 
Shall we not meet never to part 
Upon that bright, unclouded shore’ 
Sister, shall we not meet there, 
Forever free from earthly care’ 


In meadows fanned by balmy winds, 
8o fair in that bright sunny sphere, 
O, say, shall we remember there 
The holy love that joined us here’ 
O, yes, in that far beauteous clime 
This earnest love our hearts shall bind. 


O, heaven will prove more bright to me, 
If thy loved presence there I meet; 
The music strain of Paradise 
Will be to me more pure and sweet; 
Thy name is ever in my prayer, 
That I may meet thy spirit there. 


There the bright flowers never fade, 
And springtime ever reigns, 

Fair, happy birds rove wild and free 
O’er those fair, beauteous plains; 

There radiant sunbeams ever glow, 

And sparkling waters gently flow. 


Sister, the earth is dark with storms, 
All its vain pleasures soon decay ; 

Its joys as short as glowing spring, 
That quickly fades and flee away ; 

But there are joys forevermore, 

And earth's wild tempests are all oer. 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


STORY OF A SUICIDE. 





FITZGERALD. 





BY F. 


Tue brook which here flows under our feet, as 
it crosses the road beneath the rustic bridge on 
which we are standing, might tell you a sad story, 
had it a human voice! You can trace its wan- 
derings, as it traverses the meadow with its idle 
current, its limpid waters now swirling around 
some half-submerged root, and now eddying 
down a little descent, always clear and limpid as 
a crystal vase, revealing a bottom covered, I had 
almost said, paved, with round, smooth pebbles ; 
and the ripple which it sends back to us sounds 
like the musical monotone, of some half-drowsy 
singer. Yes, there is a story about the brook ; 
its voice is eloquent with it, to my ear; and 
while you are leaning over the railing of the 
bridge, watching the arrowy movements of the 
minnows below, I will relate it, in my own way. 

You see the falling framework of the old ruin, 
yonder by the roadside, in the same field through 
which the little runlet goes? Those decayed and 
broken beams are the vestiges of a picturesque 
cottage which occupied that spot, many, very 
many years gone by ; a little white-painted dwell- 
ing, half-hidden by the tangle of vines which 
grew in the yard, and by the profusion of jessa- 
mine and ivy that had clambered up to the ridge- 
pole, interlacing across the roof, and fi ing 
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his emotion; nor the heart-broken, despairing, 


awful look of hopeless grief which he cast up- 
ward towards her chamber, as he rose at last to 
his feet, and plunged into the shadows which ob 
secured the path lying between him and the 
brook ! ° 

Early the next morning, Cyril was up and 
watching the road, far as she could see it, with 
eager eyes. Before she had been thus employed 
five minutes, two horsemen appeared upon the 
brow of the hill, and rode rapidly towards the 
cottage. “ One of them must be Jasper!" was 
the maiden’s first thought; but she perceived her 
mistake when they dismounted at the door, and 
approached her. One was an elderly, benevolent- 
appearing man; the other, much younger, but of 
stern and coarse aspect and address. 


* * . 


“ Now, then, my girl,” the latter said, rough- | 


ly and abruptly, “ where’s Jasper Wayland! If 
he’s here, he’s got to be forthcoming, without 
any of your shyness ; for 1’m an officer, don’t 
you see, and have a warrant for his arrest. Come 
—where is he?” 

Cyril’s heart beat faintly within her bosom, 
with the sudden fear which the man’s words in- 
spired; her face changed from the bright glow 
of hopeful expectation, to the pallor of fright, 


and her voice refused to obey her mute lips, as | 


she strove to reply, and ask the meaning of those 
ominous words. 

“Don’t speak to her in that way, Truman!” 
the companion of the officer interposed, reprov- 
ingly. ‘‘ You are too savage, unnecessarily so, 
with her; she seems perfectly innocent. Can 
you tell us,” he said, in his kindest tone, ad- 
dressing Cyril, “ where we can tind a young man 
named Jasper Wayland? He has been recently 
in my employ, and I am much interested, just 
now, in discovering his whereabouts.” 

“ He was to have been here to-day, sir,” the 
maiden hurriedly replied ; ‘at least, he wrote to 
me that he should; but where he is now, I do 
not know. In Heaven’s name, sir, tell me what 
has befallen him! Did he not leave you, some 
days ago, to return here ?” 

A painful look of commiseration swept the 
face of the gentleman, es he inquired, in a low 
voice : 

“ Were you engaged to marry him?” 

The shadows deepened about his earnest eyes, 
as Cyril responded in a faint attirmative ; and he 
said, hesitatingly : 

“My poor girl, I pity you, with my whole 
heart! Were you ignorant of the fact that Jas- 
per Wayland is a jorger in my name, to the ex 
tent of several thousand dollars, and that he fled 
from the city, on the discovery of his crime ¢” 

O, how ghastly grew that fair young face, at 
that terrible announcement—how her eyes dilated 
with the sickening, dizzy oppression which over- 
mastered her, as she leaned inertly against the 
casing! The gentleman was about to offer her 
assistance, but the voice of the officer just then 
greeted him. The latter had been examining 
the vicinity of the cottage, and now stood in the 





the casings with fantastic bunches of leaves and 
blossoms ; as cosy and delightful a spot as you 
would readily encounter in the longest summer 
day's travel. It was the home of Blind Martin, 
as the old man was called, from the fact of the 
loss of his sight ; and for several years, assisted 
somewhat by his only child and daughter, Cyril, 
he had supported both himself ard her by weav- 
ing baskets and mats from osiers and grasses 
which they gathered from the bed of the brook. 
Very sweet and very child-like was Cyril Mar- 
tin; just such a wild, untaught flower as you 
might expect to tind in this place. And she was 
quite happy in the careless innocence and sim- 
plicity of her life—knowing and caring nothing 
for the artiticial existence of the great world out- 
side the walls of her dear home, loving her eged 
father, and occupying herself anweariedly in sat- 
isfying his wants, which increased with his sec- 
ond childhood ; and loving, if it must be told, an- 
other, and a younger than he; a lad who had 
been her companion and playfellow, a few years 
before, with whom she had often waded and 
sported in the brook, when both were mere chil- 
dren, and who, tive years before, had bidden her 
a tearful adieu, and wandered off to the great 
city, a hundred miles away, with the promise of 
ove day returning to make Cyril his wite. 





Many is the bright summer atiernoon, that you 
might have secu the handsume little figure of the 
latter, standing in the dourway of the cottage, 
and watching, With palpitating heart, and eyes 
shaded from the sun by her small, brown hand, 
the lazy movements of the postman’s pony, as he 
descended the hill bebind us, on his way to the 
house ; and it was rarely, on his weekly journey, 
that the messenger did not bring a letter to the 
cottage, always subscribed with the name of 
Jasper Wayland, in bold, round characters, or 
receive one in return from Cyril. And if you had 
looked over the shoulier of the latter, while she 
read the sentences which her lover had penned, 
conveying ideas which were crude and awkward, 
perhaps, but still wonderfuily touching and ten- 
fer, you might have easily discovered the mean- 
ing ot the smile, the blush, or of the tear, which, 
one or all of them, always accompanied the 
reading. 

Those letters from the city, contained many a 
chapter trom the great book of human life ; many 





, replete with hope and despondenc 
They told the story of the desperate struggles of 
their wiiter, in the wild vortex of city lite—of his 
patient labors, and pradual success in his under- 
takings; until at last, after tall tive vears had 


passed since his departure, he was able to an- 





nounce the joyful tidings, that this letter would 


precede his own coming, only by a day, and that 
he was now prepared and anxions to call upon 
Cyrit Martin for the faltiment of her promise to 
become his wife 

There was little sleep for the happy maiden, 


that night; 





the pleasur » excitement and an- 





news of the unexpected 
return of her betror yssessed her, was enough 


Hap; 


arful, hagyvard 





anish heaviness trom 





her eyelids 





for her, that she did not see the ft 





face of one, who, in the dead of that night, was 


siting dejected 





under her window, iris face co 


and his whole body uwembling w 
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d hantly to the brook- 
path. : 
“ Here are the traces of the fox, I’ll be bound !’”’ 
he exclaimed. “ He has been here this morning, 
sure as fate ; and he can’t be far off now. Come, 
Mr. Lenox !” 

The latter hastened away at the summons, 
leaving Cyril alone by the door. She watched 
the two men, for a moment, as they bent to the 
ground, and slowly moved towards the brook, 
putting aside the wet grass with their hands, to 
discover the fresh footmarks in the soil; and, 
half distracted as she was, she followed after 
them. The footprints led, at first, toward the 
brook, for some distance—then it seemed as if 
some sudden aberration must have seized the 
mind of the fugitive, for the marks struck off at 
an angle, back towards the road ; soon changing, 
however, to their tirst course. 

“ What's this?” the officer ejaculated, as he 
paused and held up a scrap of paper, folded into 
the semblance of a letter, which his keen eye had 
detected, and his hand detached from a brier by 
the path. Lenox took it, glanced at it, and 
passed it to Cyril; for it bore her name, roughly 
scrawled in Jasper’s hand-writing ! 

“ Read it!” she murmured. “I'm sick with 
fear; the letters swim mistily before my eves!’ 

Mr. Lenox complied with her request, and read 
aloud to her the few sad sentences which the pa- 
per contained : 

“Cyrit:—May God and yourself love the 
memory of the crazed, despairing man, who will 
be cold in death long before these words can rise 
up before your eyes, to accuse him; and may 
God and yourself forgive the crimes with which 
he has deliberately wrought his ruin! Dear 
Cyril, judge me not harshly; I erred that I might 
the sooner gain you; I have been discovered, and 
cannot live to endure the disgrace and intamy ! 
The waters of the brook glide by me as sweetly 
as when we played together beside them; I can 
die in no better place! Cyril, dear Cyril, loved 
but too we//, good night forever! Pray for the 
soul of the wretched Jasrer.” 






Another ery was heard from the officer; he 
had reached the brook, and when Cyril and Mr. 
Lenox tound him, he was kneeling with one knee 
upon the bank, by a clump of alders ; and push- 
ing the latter aside, he was gazing fixedly down. 
They looked, as well; and chere, where the brook 
purled beneath the overhanging willows and 
bushes, which almost shut its waters out from 


| the sunlight of mid day, they saw the dead body 


of the poor suicide, Jasper Wayland! 
motionless upon his back 


He lay 
, in the bed of the run- 


| let, the shallow water hardly covering his white 


| 


with the sword-grass which floated by! 


} 





face, as it crept over it, glassing the stony, star- 
ing eyes, and washing his long hair to and fro 
And O, 
how mourntal the expression of that cold, dead 
face, rigid in every line, with the 





peration of 
his fearful purpose, speaking with shuddering 
eloquence ot the last brief struggles of Lim who 
had thus shattered the golden bowl of his being, 
there, in the silent dreariness and solitude of the 
night—hopeless of the present, hopeless of the 





Do you ask now for the fate of Cyril Martin ? 
I cannot tell you; she must have died, ere t 


but when, where r how, God knows! She died, 
a have thought, upon that gloomy morn- 
the brook, but elsewhere, and later. 


UNION: ++: 





* tiptoe a thin haf. bake in a qukk b 


| obtained at any piace where gas 


What becomes of thousands, whom some mighty 
sorrow daily bereaves of the one darling huj<, iv 
which they clung with a tenacity greater than 
their love of life itself! Ab, my friend, in joy 
or grief, in the daytime or the uyght of life. 
heart still murmurs ; 
though it may be with weary beats, yet it labors 
on unceasingly, till its tinal rest. 


the 


restless throbs and and 


And here still murmurs and glides the tiny 
brook, as sweetly as if no human heart had been 
hushed to death beneath its ripples! But, come, 
This way ,; 


we will follow the stream down to the spot where 


let us be going ; it is almost sunset. 


Jasper Wayland’s body was found, and which 
witnessed the last sad scene in this Stok, oF a 
Svuicipe 

— *=eo-r, 


A DOCTOR'S LUCK. 


A wealthy lady had a tickling in her throat, 
and thought that a bristle of her tooth brush had 
gone down and lodyed in the top of the gallet. 
Her throat daily grew worse. It was badly in- 
flamed, and she sent for the family doctor. He 
examined it carefully, and finally assured her 
that nothing was the matter—it was a mere ner- 
vous delusion, he said. Still her throat tronbled 
her, and she became so much alarmed that she 
was sure she should die. A fliend suggested 
that she should call in Dr. Jones, a young man 
just commencing practice. She did not at first 
like the idea, but tinally consented, and Der Jones 
was called. Ile was a person of good address 
and polite manners. He looked carefully at her 
throat, asked her several questions as to the sen 
sation at the seat of the malady, and finally an- 
nounced that he thought he could relieve ber. 
On his second visit he brought with him a very 
delicate pair of forceps, into the teeth of which he 
had secretly inserted a bristle taken from an or 
dinary tooth-brash. ‘The rest can be imagined. 
The lady threw back her head; the forceps were 
introduced into her mouth; a prick—a loud 
scream! and ‘twas all over; and the young 
physician with a smiling face, was holding up to 
the light, and inspecting with lively curiosity, 
the extracted bristle. The patient was in raptures. 
She immediately recovered her health and spirits, 
and went about everywhere sounding the praises 
of “her saviour,” as she persisted in calling the 
dexterous operator. So enthusiastic was her 
gratitude, she offered him her band in marriage 
and her noble fortune. The fact that the young 
doctor was already married was an insuperable 
obstacle to this arrangement. But the lady's in- 
fluence and her constant laudations of the physi- 
cian, procured for him a lucrative practice. Thus 
»y a harmless little deception, a very worthy 
physician suddenly became one of the most pop- 
ular men of his profession in the city of Philadel- 
phia.— Philadelphia Post. 











HOUSE PLANTS OUT OF DOORS. 


Those who keep plants in the house during the 
winter, should within a few days, set them out in 
the flower borders fur the summer. In the case 
of most kinds of plants, it will be better to turn 
them out of the pots ang-sét the ball of earth in 
the ground. ‘To keep the ball whole, place the 
hand over the earth and gently knock the edge of 
the pot against any hard substance, and the ball 
of earth will come out whole without any ditti- 
culty. Transplanted in this manner, the plant 
will receive no c’ , a8 the roots will not be at 
all disturbed. There may be some plants, howev- 
er, which it is desirable to keep in pots. Such 
should be plunged to the rim of the pots in the 
border, and occasionally lifted during the season 

offany roots which may stray through 
the hole in the bottom of the pot. Most house 
plants should have a sunny exposure during the 
summer, but there are some which like a partial 
shade. Fachsias, for instance, shouid be planted 
on the north side of a fence or house, as they will 
not flourish in a sunny spot. No plant should ever 
be put under trees for the sake of shade, as very 
few will succeed in such a situation.—Country 
Gentleman. 





—-- + 
COST OF KEEPING A HORSE. 

The American Agriculturist says that a horse 
weighing one thousand pounds, and being worked 
more or less, several times a week, can be well 
kept on fifteen pounds of hay (tive pounds at 
each meal) with three quarts of corn, or six 
quarts of oats per day. ‘The cost will, of course, 
vary according to@he prices of hay or grain; 
when hay is worth, as it now is, twenty dollars 
per ton atthe barw, and oats fifty cents per bushel, 
the cost would be about $1.70 per week. Many 
owners of horses, especially farmers, are apt to 
give their horses too much hay. It is not nee- 
essary that the feeding rack should be kept full 
of hay all the time; this is decidedly injurious to 
their health and usefulness. If the bay is cat, 
they can consume enough in six hours eat of the 
twenty-four, two at each meal, to keep them in 
good condition, and they will be muct: less liable 
to contract diseases, especially heaves, than if 
more is fed to them. 





Housewife’'s Depariment, 


[Prepared for The Fiag of our Union.) 
Ginger Beer. 

Put two gallons of cold water into a pot upon the fire; 
add to it two ounces of good ginger bruised, and two 
pounds of white or brown sugar. Let sll this come to 
the boil, and contioue boiling for about half an hour 
Then skim the liquor and pour it into » jer or tub. slong 
with one sliced lemon, and half an ounce of cream of tar- 
tar. When nearly cold put ina teacupful of yeast, to 
cause the liquor to work. The beer is vow made, and 
after it has worked for two days, strain it, and bottle it 
for use. Tie down the corks fimnly 


Potatoes in Haste. 
A very nice little dish of potatoes made in five minutes, 


or less, if the water is boiling — peel and cut 





me potatoes 
in slices. a quarteror half an inch thick; pour on the 
bottling water. enough to cover them. and let them boil 
till tender; skim them; then add butter sith flour, work- 
ed in in proportion to the quantity of potatoes: let it boil 
up once, alia little chopped parsiey, aud serve, with the 
addition of pepper to taste 





Hot Slaw. 
Cat a good cabbage, and withasharp knife «lice it 
fine 


anlt a 


put it lato astew-pan with « piece of butter, and 


nd pepper to taste. pourin just hot wa 






r enough 
«! nd 
jiite tender 


to prevent its eficking ¢ 





let it stew: stir it frequently 


. and when it is 


adda little vinegar, and serve it bot. 





Rats. 

To drive and keep rats from corn-cribs and granaries 
place some gas-tar in them, and daub some in their to « 
and they will leave the premisee atonce The tar can he 
ie manufactured for 
burning at about six cents @ gallon, ania gaion will 
drive them from the premises 
Por the Hair. 
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pints: ottar of roses one drachm. oil of 
reemary.ouedrachm. mix It may be colored by steep 


ing @ little aikanet root in the ot 
ing it 
. 


eith be=*: “edors sevat 


It strengthens and beautifies the hair 





To make unleavened Bread. 


Take one 





quart of bran four, one table nf q 
eager ae little salt Mis with + { water ints @ efit 
dough | alittle corn meal is an improvement Spresd t 
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BRILLIANT NOVELETTES. 


We have now on han apd for mie, the f 
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wgema! engtrvings, and forming the cheapest beoks 16 





price ever offered to the pubite Beery owe of these 


works was written expressly for this establishment and 


the copyright is curd acconting to ine We el send 





single copies by math, post pated, fur freemiy comis each. oF 


sez copies, post pard, for ome dear 


THE WANDERING GUEKRILLA: «r Ter Isrest 
Baring oF tm Xtito The scenes of this Mex 
mance are lstd in Meateo during that pertod of ite br 
tory when Tturbtide usurped hmpertel power 

reign 

ani 
banished him from the country 

Adventure and hair breadth escapes from danger 
Written expressly forusby SYLVANUS UBR. Ja 

Tar Nearoures Bas 
itt Taie of Love and Pride This ts one of the 

most captivating Of all the stortes « 

shich we have ever published 
ception, and daeziing in tte plot 
fincas edition, and the demand remains unabated 
Written for us by LIBUTRNANT MURKAY 

THE CHILD OF THE WRECK: or. Tue Stouts 
Bkacetets This romance of the svuuth of Rogiaad ts 
one of the most deeply sting in our series Its 
incidents are portrayed with vivid power and skill and 
it delinentes sceues of thrilling effect. 1 baracters 
are marked by a dashing vein of originality and the 
denouement i+ highly characteristic and ifeuke 

Written expressly for usby Mason FC HUNTER 
RAND THE Chase 
his tale of Revolutionary times is one of those unrt 
Valied sea-stories for which the late Prof lograhanm was 
so popular. It is told in his bapplest vein, apd its char- 
acters are portrayed with marvellous lifelike fect 
Written for us by Peor J MH INGRAHAM 
cE SHIP: Tue Paubor San 

eee reer ET cya Dezican Wer. This vivid 
tale of the late war with Mexico is one of the most meric 
dewcatic we have ever published It is also truthful 
to the history and actors of this stirring period of our 
motero experience Its auther enjoyed extraordinary 
facilities for gaining the actual knowledge Decessary to 
the production of bis captivating story 

Written for us by Cart CHARLES EB. AVERILL 

THE VOLUNTEER: or. Tue Main of Monteary 
This is « capital mintary story of the late Mexican war, 
eplendidly tlustrated by fine original engravings, and 
forming one of the mest attractive tales in our entire 
list) General Taylor figures truthfully in the chapters 
of the story, and the characters are real todividuals 

Wrirten expressly for us by NED BUNTLINE 

THE KNIGHT OF LEON: or, Tus Monancu’s Lart 
Bape Of nil the stories whieh Cobb has produced, 
we think this the most artistic and interesting. Grace: 
ful, intensely absorbing, full of life and action, It paints 
the tableaux of its plot with all the fire that Moorish 
and Spanish history inspire. This story would render 
any author's pame famous 

Written expressly for us by. . SYLVANUS COBB, Jr. 

THE DOOMED KING: or, Tue Crown anv tHE SwonD 
This romance of the Throne, the Altar, and the Camp, 
is replete with adventure, combining the strangest turns 
of fortune aud the most startling perils and escapes 

Written for us by........ FRANCIS A DURIVAGE 

THE ADVENTURER : or, Tuk Wreck on THe Indian 
Ocean, Th pital story of the land and sea is de- 
cidedly one of the very best of our original series of 
novelettes, and has received the compiiment of being 
Te published in Eogiand. It is eleguntly tlustrated, 
and absorbingly interesting from the first to the Inst 

of the story. The opening scene gives us the por- 
trait of a London pickpocket drawn to the life ' 
Written for us by ....... LIEUTENANT MURRAY 

THE BEGGAR OF LYONS: or, Tue Kestonation 
The locale of this absorbing rowaace lies in France and 
Spain, at points tamiliar to the accomplished author, 
who has but lately returned from Europe, whither he 
has been in the employ ment of our gover This 
thrilling story alone would make any writer famous 

Written for us by.......... MAJOR F.C. HUNTER 

THECABIN BOY: or. Lirron tur Wise This famous 
sea story has passed to ite seventh editio nd te all 
who love « romance of the ocean, it will afford peculiar 
delight. The intrieacy of the plot and the vividness of 
tne descriptions are unsurpassed, the favorite autbor 
having surpassed himeelf in this delightful story of the 
sea and its romantic associations 

Written for us by....... LIEUTENANT MURRAY 

THE CHINESE JUGGLER: or, Tut Gaanpes » PLor 
‘This is a story of the Celestial Empire, and in a vein of 
romance highly interesting, furnishes many illustra- 
tions of Chinese life and babits, while the plot of the 
story is brimming with povel and startling Incident 

Written expressly for us by. SYLVANUS COBB, Jn. 
INED ABBEY: or, Tue Girseys of Forsst 
Hint. This is « tale of the olden time, during the reign 
of Charles I1., when portions of England, especially in 
the county of Kent, were the locaée of the wandering 
gipseys, whose life habits and custome area theme of 
never-failing incident and adventure. It is fresh with 
all the vigor of lifelike delineation. 
Written for us by............ Da. J. H. ROBINSON. 

THE RED REVENGER: or, Tue Pinate Kino oF tae 
FLokipas. This tale of the Guif and its islands ie one 
that portrays many tragic and romantic phaser of life 
at a period when @ deadly conflict was maintained be 
tween the Spaniards of Cuba and the desperate pirates 
who infested the seas in ite vicinity some three centu- 
ries ago. Written for us by........NED BUNTLINE 

: or, Tax Witp Curertain. A 

TRE MOURTAINE: ina highly interesting stury of by- 
gone times, depicting scenes of thrilling interest pecu- 
liar to the period of history which it describes It is 
one of Cobb's earliest and best romances, the vividness 
of which has given bim such vast popularity. This 
tale has been tran¢lated inte French, and also re-pub- 
lished in London. By........ BYLVANUS COBB. Ja 

THE ARKANSAS RANGER: or, Dinore tae Bace- 
woobsMaN. A Vivid story of Kast and Wert, unrivalled 
in plot and character, The present ix the e/eventh edi- 
tion of this remarkable tale, being, with ove exception, 
the best selling book we bave ever issued from this es- 
tablixhment, and the one which the suthor considers 
his bese. By..... -LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 

1 or, Tae Buccaneen anp THE Canpt- 

HILDEBR ARDS story of Sea and Shore is one of 
striking imterest, aod the plot is happily conceived and 
skilfully carried out. The present ix the fists edithe f 
this famous tale, the plot of which was pever excelled 
even by Dumas > most famous parrative 

Written expressly for usby AUSTIN C BURDICK 

THE UNKNOWN MASK: or, Tue Betis or Mapnip 
The scene of this story is laid tm the gay capital of Spain, 
and delineates to the life scenes of love and adventure 
ofa thrilling nature. Asa tale of love and intrigue, it 
has tew equals Lieutenant Murray is the mort suc- 
cessful delineator of the affections whe has written in 
the present century. Editions of this story bave been 
issued both in Spanish and French 

Written for us by........ LIKUTENANT MURKAY 

THE FOUNDLING: or, Heamions ov ®r. Antoine. 
This Komat nf the Continent iets scenes of # thril 
ing character in the cities of Paris and Venice during 
the middle of the last century Tt will be remembered 
that Major Hunter was rent abroad by the War Depart 
ment of the United States a few years since on « tour of 
observation among European fortifications, and it was 
during thix foreign service that the facts of this story 
were obtained in France and Italy 

Written expressly for us by Mason F.C HUNTER 

THE GIPSEY BRIGAND: or. Tue Cunp or tne 
Sierra A tale portraying the life of the wandering 
tineali. in the heart of Sunny Spain Jt ts the mont 
fascinating story of gipsey life ever publiched In this 
country, aud though truthful to life, ie yet most start 
ling in many of its absorbing chapters 

ritten expressly for usby Da J H ROBINSON 

THE ARMORER OF TYRE: or, Tue Onacte ann rts 
Patest) This romance of ancient Tyre is one of the 
most popular of Cobb « stories. and paints « very glow 
ing picture of lite in that luxurious city It hae been 
drainatized and played in nearly every theatre in thie 
country and bast passed through three editions in Loo 
don. The present is the fowrternth edition which we 
have published SYLVANUS COBB. Jn 

IVAN THE SERF: or. Tue Kosstaw amy Crncassiam 
Luis ie a weli-toid and bighly graphic tale of iife, do 
mestic and military. in Kuseia urkey and Cirraseia 

Written expressly for us by AUSTIN CG BURKDICK 

CAPTAIN BELT: or, Tue Hiccaxene ov tur Geir 
A romantic Story of the ea and the Shore Thier te am 
other of those graphic sea etories for which our suther 
is famous 

Written for us by ¥ CLINTON BARRINGTON 

THE BEL ISABEL: or, Tut Comapinsrons oF (rme 
A Story of the Green Land and the Biue Bea Kieh te 

pre and in Caban [fe of 6 revoit somery chare 

Mr Barrington eae for a conekieralie permed oo 

the government service of Fpain. and b intd the 

plot of thie beautiful tale tn the Gem of the Cartt bean 
¥. CLINTON BARRINGTON 
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Port s Corner. 


(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
TO GERTRUDE. 








BY WILLIE JAMES. 


O, hasten back to me again, 
My heart is sad and sore; 

l long to gaze upon thy form, 
And see thee smile once more; 

1 long to press thy little hand, 
To gaze upon thy face, 

And feel there is a thought for me 
Which time cannot efface! 


To know that still thou lovest me, 
As in the days of yore; 

To hear thee speak those trusting words, 
As oftentimes before. 

Then will my smile return again, 
My step be light and free; 

The sun shall shine upon my path 
When thou art here with me! 


LAW. 
What's beautiful 
We recognize in form and face, 
And rap it thus, and thus, by rule, 
As perfect law brings perfect grace ; 


If through the effect we nl the cause, 
Dissect, divide. anatomize 

Results are lost in loathsome laws. 
And all the ancient beauty dies ; 


Till we, instead of bloom and light, 
See only sinews, nerves and veins; 

Nor jl! the effect and cause unite, 

For is lost if one ; 


But from some higher point behold 
This dense, ad a com ee 
And laws invo in laws un! 
And orb into thy P M 








NIGHT. 
How beantiful is night! 
A dewy freshness fills the silent air; 
No mist obscures, nor cloud, nor speck, nor stain, 
Breaks the serene heaven ; 
In full-orbed giory yonder moon oe 
Rolls through the dark biue depths. 
Beneath her coped ray 
The desert circle spreads, 
Like the round ocean, girdled with the i 
How beautiful is night! HEY 


RRAVERY AND HUMANITY. 
Most worthy of the oaken wreath 
The ancients him esteemed. 
Who in a battle had from death 
Some man of worth redeemed.—Drarrton. 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
THE BROKEN CENT. 
A LEAF FROM AN ATTORNEY'S DIARY. 





BY WILLIAM B. JOHNSON. 





[conciupED.] 


When I reached the hotel, I went directly to 
my chamber, and found that George Broughton 
had returned, and was already in bed and fast 
asleep. At first I felt half-inclined to wake my 
companion and tell him what I had seen, but 
then I thought it would be such a pity to wake 
him out of his sound sleep, and that the morning 
would do as well. I undressed myself and went 
to bed. 

The terrible sight I had seen kept me awake 
some hours, and it was not until the first rays of 
the morning sun shone in my window that I fell 
asleep. How long I slept I know not, but I was 
awakened by a loud knocking at my chaml 
door. When I opened my eyes I found that it 
was broad daylight. I turned my eyes to my 
companion’s bed and found that he was still fast 
asleep—in fact, George Broughton was always a 
sound sleeper, and I was not surprised that the 
knocking had not awakened him. I immediate- 
ly rose up and opened the door. It was one of 
the waiters of the hotel, who informed me that 
two constables were below and wished to see me 
directly. I ordered them to be shown up to the 
chamber. The sound of voices awakened George, 
and he sat up in bed. 

“ What is the matter?” said he, rubbing his 
eyes. 

“ There are two constables down stairs, who 
want to see me. I have sent for them to come 
up here ” 

“ What in the world can constables want with 
you?” said Broughton. 

“T will explain all by-and-by,” I replied, put- 
ting on a few articles of dress. 

I had hardly finished a hurried toilet when the 
door opened und the two officers entered. 

“Is there a Mr. George Broughton here?” 
asked one of the men, advancing into,the middle 
of the apartment. 

“That is my name,” said George. 

“Ts this your card ?” asked the man, showing 
one of George’s visiting cards. 

“ Yes, that is my card—why do you ask?” 

“Tt is an unpleasant business, sir; but we 
shall be compelled to search you.” 

“T really don’t know what this means,” repli- 
ed George—* but you are at perfect liberty to 
search my clothus—there they are on the chair.” 

The offivers hegan to examine the pockets of 
my friend’s clothes. From one they took a gold 
watch, from another a large quantity of bank- 
notes and gold. As these things were brought 
to light, I cou'd see a peculiar smile flit’ across 
the countenances of the officers. 

“Does this property belong to you?” asked 
one of the officers. 

“You are very 
“Why do you ask ?” 

“Ouly duty, sir. Of course jou are at liberty 
to tell or not, as you think fir.’ 

While this conversation was going on, I stood 
as if thunderstruck. I immediately asked my- 
self the question where did George get the watch 
and all the money from—for I knew they did | 
not belong to him. 

“T have no objection to tell,” replied George, | 
“although I do not recognize your right to ask | 





inquisitive,” said George. 





me the question. That money and that watch 
belong to Mr. John Purcell, of Virginia.” 
“Exactly,” said the officer, with a sagacious 
nod, and then, he added: “ you were with him 
last night ?” | 
“T was.” ; | 
“ You left the gambling-house in Bond Street | 
together, at one in the morning ’ | 
We did.” | 
“ Then, sir, it is my painful daty to arrest you | 
for the wilfal murder of Mr. John Purcell.” | 


D 


™ «Good Goa ! !” cried S Qe, starting from the 
bed ; “what do you mean?” 

“Simply what Isay. You must accompany 
me at once to a magistrate’s oftice, and we shall 
want your company, Mr. Mansfield.” 

I was dreaming. I did not know if I was 
asleep or awake. 

“My company,” 
you want me for !” 

“ You are an important witness, sir. 
the only witness to the murder.” 

“What! do you mean that the body I saw 
thrown over the bridge—” I hesitated to finish 
the sentence. 

“Was Mr. Parcell’s,” replied the officer. 
“His body was found below Pratt Street early 
this morning. And on repairing to the scene of 
the tragedy we found Mr. Broughton’s visiting 
card on the pavement. It was overlouked in the 
search last night. We received information that 
Mr. Broughton was lodging at Barnum’s, and 
came here at once. I need not tell you that we 
have found c b i y,”” added the 
speaker, pointing to the watch and money which 
still lay on the table. 

“Mansfield, you cannot believe me guilty,” 
said George, turning as pale as death. 

“No, my dear fellow,” I replied, “I do not 
believe you guilty—in fact, I know it is utterly 
impossible that you could have committed this 
crime. I have no doubt an explanation at the 
magistrate’s office will set all to rights.” 

George hurriedly dressed himself, and we pro- 
ceeded to the nearest magistrate. We found 
several witnesses already assembled there, and 
the case was at once gone into. The first wit- 


I stammered—“ what can 


You are 





ate waged, everybody of course supposing 
that in the struggle it had fallen from his pocket. 
How was I to meet facts like these’ I felt cer- 
tain that some one had followed Broughton and 
the deceased, and that when the former left Pur- 
cell the assassin had attacked him almost imme- 
diately. 
was but natural to suppose that the murderer 
was one of the visitors to the gambling-house, 
and I saw that my first inquiries must be direct- 
ed in that quarter. 

The next morning I visited Mr. Emory’s estab- 
lishment and had a long conversation with him, 
for to tell the truth, I suspected him very strong- 
ly. A few minutes’ conversation, however, con- 
vinced me that I was in error. He proved con- 
clusively that he had never left the house on the 
night in question. I then interrogated him as to 
his visitors. He knew them, and gave me such 
a character of them that I could not suspect 
them. I left his house no nearer a solution of 
the mystery than when I had entered it. 

My next visit was to Fayette Street bridge, 
and I made a most minute inspection of the place 
where the body had been thrown into the water. 
Here I met with a little more success, for wedged 
in some of the interstices of the iron work of the 
parapet I found a vest button. It was a peculiar 
round button of black jet, and I felt certain that 
it must either have come off the murdered man’s 
vest or that of his assassin. To decide the for- 
mer point, I immediately went to inspect the 
body of the deceased. One glance was sufficient 
to tell me that the vest button had never belong- 
ed to him, for bis waistcoat was a cloth one and 
the buttons were of the same material. A mi- 





ness called was the keeper of the gambling-house. 
He deposed that the deceased, accompanied by 
Broughton and myself, visited his saloon on the 
previous night, that the deceased won very large- 
ly, and partook of supper a quarter of an hour 
after I had left. He farther deposed that the de- 
ceased drank a great deal of champagne during 
the meal, and soon after left the house accom- 
panied by the prisoner. 

Henry Dornton, a private watchman, was the 
next witness called, and deposed that he had 
seen the deceased in company with the prisoner 
going down Fayette Street together, about a 
quarter of an hour before the murder occurred. 
He identified them positively, because his atten- 
tion was called to them by the fact that the de- 
ceased appeared to be intoxicated, and the pris- 
oner was half forcing him along the street. 

I was the next witness called, and gave the 
statement with which the reader is already fa- 
miliar. The constable was then called, who de- 
posed as to the finding of the prisoner’s curd on 
Fayette Street bridge, and the discovery of the 
property of the deceased in the pockets of the 
prisoner. Patrick O’Neal deposed that he was a 
porter at Barnum’s hotel, and that the prisoner 
returned to the hotel at half past one in the morn- 
ing, and appeared to be very much out of breath, 
and somewhat excited. When it is remembered 
that I had previously stated that it was twenty 
minutes past one by my watch that I had seen 
the body thrown over the bridge, it can tasily be 
surmised how this fact told against the prisoner. 

This was the whole of the evidence. The 
magistrate then asked George if lie had any 
statement to make. The poor fellow, who up- 
peared utterly confounded at the mass ot circum- 
stantial evidence brought against him, replied in 
the affirmative, and made the following state- 


ment. 

“ The deceased, accompanied by Mr. Mansfield 
and myself, visited Mr. Emory’s establishment 
yesterday evening. The deceased won largely. 
At about a quurter past twelve, as near as f am 
able to judge, Mr. Mansfield Bade us good night, 
stating that he wanted to get to bed, and left the 
gaming-house. Fifteen minutes after that we 
went down stairs to supper. The deceased par- 
took largely of champagne, and afterwards drank 
some brandy. After supper the proprietor de- 
clared that the bank would play no more that 
night, and we left the house. It was one o’clock 
when we turned the corner of Bond Strect. The 
devceased was very much intoxicated and declar- 
ed that he would not go home. I used every ef- 
tort that I possibly could to induce him to pro- 
ceed quietly along the street, but it was all to no 
purpose, he became more obstreperous every 
minute. At last, when within about a square of 
Fayette Street bridge he sat down on the steps 
of a dwelling, and declared he would not advance 
another step. Again I begged and entreated 
him, but in vain. I then tried to pull him along 
by force, but he grew very angry, so I desisted. 
I then told him he had better give me his money 
and watch, and he could return to the hotel when 
he pleased. To this he d, and contided 
to my care nearly all his winnings. I then ran 
to my hotel and retired at once to bed. I knew 
nothing whatever about the murder having been 
committed until the constable informed me in 
the morning. This is all I know about the 
matter.” 

“Mr. Broughton,” said the magistrate, when 
he concluded, “I have but one duty before me. 
Your explanation may be satisfactory to a jury, 
but truth compels me to say that it is not so to 
me. Inow commit you to jail for the wilful 
murder of John Purcell, there to await the action 
of the grand jury.” 

I whispered a few words of comfort in my 
friend's ear while the commitment was being 
made out; but he shook his head and murmur- 
ed the words, “‘ my poor mother !” 

Broughton was removed to jail, no bail being 
of course .dmissible in his case, and { went with 
a heavy heart to the U. S. Court to prosecute 
my patent claims. To my joy it was brought to 
a conclusion that day, the judge deciding in my 
favor some vbjection I offered which ruined my 
opponcnt’s cause. I now felt at liberty to devote 
my whole time to my poor friend, for in spite of 





moment entered my mind. 

When [ returned to my hotel in the evening I 
sat down seriously to consider the case. I must 
contess | was appalled at the weight of circum- 





stantial evidence against him. Every link seem- 


ed to be perfect. There was the motive for the 





| the curtain had not yet risen. 


nute ex of the body also convinced me 
that he had been struck from behind. The 
wound it is true was on the side, but the direc- 
tion was such that it could not have been given 
in front. 

This button, then, was the first clue I had to 
the real assassin. It is true it did not amount 
to much, for the chances of my finding the man 
who wore the particular ven with those buttons 
in a city of two d inhabi 
were very slight, to say nothing of the fact that 
hundreds of people might wear just such buttons. 
Bat still it was something, and I felt encouraged. 
In the afternoon I visited my poor friend in pris- 
on. I found him calm and hopeful. He was 
so conscious of his own innocence, that he telt it 
almost an impossibility that other people could 
believe him guilty. His greatest anxigty was on 
his mother’s account. He entreated me to write 
to her and tell her the true facts of the case, for 
he felt unequal to the task. I promised to do so. 
We conversed together more than two hours, but 
I found that he could give no solution of the 
mystery. 

“ By-the-by, George,” said I, as I was about 
to leave, “ there is one thing that tells very much 
against you, and which I am ata loss to explain, 
and that is the fact of your visiting card being 
fuund on the spot where the murder was com- 
muitteg.” 

“JT can explain that easily enough,” he repli- 

ed. “ When J first saw Purcell we conversed to- 
gether a few minutes, and finding him very agree- 
able I introduced myself by handing him my 
card; he placed it in his waistcoat pocket, aud 
in his scuttle with the assassin it must have fall- 
en to the ground.” 

“ Did any one see you give him your card?” 

“ Certainly—a waiter was in the room at the 
time.” 

“If he can only remember the fact,” I return- 
ed, “the chief link in the chain of evidence 
against you is broken.” 

“Tam sure he will remember it, for he was 
handing a glass of water to Mr. Purcell at the 
very momeut I presented the card.” 

“This is very encouraging,” I returned. 

Our conversation lasted some little time longer 
and then I bade him farewell. My first duty on 
my return to the hotel was to call the waiter to 
me. I found my friend was correct—he remem- 
bered all about the card. For the next two 
weeks I devoted all my time in hunting up ad- 
ditional evidence. I will not detain the reader 
with an account of my proceedings. I used all 
the ruses so well known to our profession, but 
they every one failed. I could not obtain the 
slightest clue to the real perpetrator of the crime. 
I visited my friend almost every day, and en- 
deavored to keep up his spirits by representing 
his case in a more favorable light than really ex- 
isted, but he could not fail to gather from me 
that L had met with no decided success. 

I began to grow very much discouraged, for 
unwilling as 1 was to admit the truth, I could 
not disguise from myself the fact that my poor 
friend must inevitably be convicted unless I could 
discover the real assassin, and of that there did 
not appear to be the slightest probability. 
George’s mother had come to Baltimore, and 
was stopping at the same hotel with me. Every 
evening I had to report progress to her, and, as 
with her son, I was obliged to disguise my own 
dreadful forebodings. 

One night, weary in mind and body, as I was 
passing the Charles Street theatre, my attention 
was attracted by a huge poster at the door. I 
do not know what impelled me, for God knows 
I was in no mood to seek amusement, but I en- 
tered the theatre, and paying the price of admis- 
sion, took my seat in the parquette. The house 
was very fall. I glanced at the bill and found 
that the first piece to be played was “The Peo- 
ple’s Lawyer,” the principal part, that of Solon 
Shingle, being filled by a Mr. Denner. The per- 
formance was advertised to commence at a quar- 
ter before eight. It was now eight o'clock, and 
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The audience be- 


| gun to be very impatient, Stamping, whistling 


and calling at the top of their voices. It was in 
vain that the orchestra continued to play. At 


id shut aman | last, at a quarter before eight, the drop curtain 
2 evidence t is : | 
the evidence a doubt of his innocence never for a | was moved on one side and the manager advanc- 


| ed to the footlights. 


The house became so quiet 


| oo you could have heard a pin drop. 


deed, the possession of the property, and the dam- | 


ning fact of his card having been fouud on the scene 


* Ladies and gentlemen,” began the manager, 

“I have to throw myself on your 
The piece has been delayed, owing to the absence 
of Mr. Denner’ We expected him every mo- 
ment, but we have just received information that 
Mr. Denner is ill. Under these circumstances 


indulgence. 








| your kind indulgence. 


But how to discover this person! It | 





| ing, “* anc 








ee PE PFLAG OF OUR UNION. 


Mr. Cowly at a few moments’ notice has kindly 
undertaken the part. I have to bespeak for him | 
All American audiences are good natured, and 
this little 
One individual behind me did not, 
pear to be satisfied with it; 
him utter the word, 


speech was received with applause 
however, ap 
for I distinctly heard 
“gammon.”’ I turned round 
to him, and found myself face to face with a seed y- 
looking 
chewing tobacco. 

“ You don’t believe that statement to be true ?”” 
said I. 

“IT know it aint,” he replied. 

“Why?” 

“ Because I saw Denner myself at the Eutaw 
House, this afternoon.” 

“ What do you suppose, then, is the reason he 
does not play ?” 

“ He’s above it now.” 

“Above it—how do you mean?” 

“Why, you see, sir, this Denner is a great 
gambler, and he has had an extraordinary streak 
ot luck lately, he’s broke half the faro banks in 
town.” 

“ What!" Texclaimed in a loud voice, start- 
ing from my scat, and drawing the atteation of 
the entire audience on me. 1 became sensible of 
my ridiculous position, and sat down again. 

“You seem mightily concerned, stranger,” 
said the man—‘ I] repeat what I said before, this 
Deuner’s been and broke half the faro banks in 
town lately ; he is all the talk among the sport- 
ing men.” 

“What kind of a looking man is he?” I ask- 
ed, in as calm a voice as { could command. 

“He’s a thin, lanky, slabsided sort of a man, 
with a face pale enough to make one think he 
had lived on tallow candles all his life.” 

“Do you know where he lives ?”’ 

“Yes, he boards at the Western in Howard 
Street.” 

I said no more, but in a few minutes left the 
theatre. I remembered that on the night of the 
murder I had noticed a pale, sickly-looking man 
gazing with a peculiar look on Pureell wheu he 
won 80 largely. If this Denner should prove to 
be the same man I felt certain that it must be he 
who had committed the murder. His extraor- 
dinary luck at gaming houses must be owing to 
the possession of the broken cent which he had 
taken from his victim’s pocket, in all probability 
without knowing its value. I determined on a 
coup de main, and went to the police office and 
procured the services of two officers. 

We started for the Western Hotel in Howard 
Street, and when we arrived there, I was delight- 
ed to be informed in answer to our inquiries, that 
Mr. Denner was in his room. I inquired the 
number, and stated that I would yo there without 
being announced. I placed the officers outside 
the door, and told them not to come in until I 
clapped my hands. I dispensed with the cere 
mony of knocking, but opening the door entered 
the chamber. I found Mr. Denner all dressed, 
in the act of drawing on his boots, evidently pre- 
paring to go out. When he raised his head I 
could not prevent giving a start, for I recognized, 
not only that he was the man I had seen in the 
gaming-house, but that he wore a vest with but- 
tons exactly resembling the one I had foand— 
one of which was wanting. 

“Mr. Denner, I believe,’ 

“That’s my name,” 
“what du you want!” 

“T want to see you on important business,’ 
I answered. 

“T suppose you come from the theatre—tell 
the manager I wont come.” 

“No, sir, Ido not coine from the theatre,” 
and I clapped my hands. The officers imme- 
diately entered the room. The actor turned very 
pale when he saw the stars, but he recovered 
himself almost directly. 

“ What meaus this intrusion?” said he. 

“Tt means this, Mr. Denner,” I replied, “ that 
on the 28th uli., you visited the gaming-house of 
Mr. Emory, in Bond Street.” 

“Well, what then?” asked the actor, growing 
livid. 

“That you followed Mr. Purcell and Mr. 
George Broughton—that when you saw the latter 
leave his friend, you rushed forward and stabbed 
the unfortunate victim of your avarice. You 
rifled his pockets, but found very little to reward 
your crime—you then threw his body into the 
Falls.” 

“Ttisalie!” said the man, but his counte- 
nance proved that [ had told the truth, for it 
turned almost green, and a convulsive quivering 
seized his limbs. 

“Tris the truth,” I returned, “and what is 
more, I hold the proof in my hands. Search 
him, officers,” I continued, turning to the latter; 
* you will find on his person a broken cent bear 
ing date 1815, which I can swear belonged to the 
murdered man.” 

“Lhave got no broken cent 

sassin, doce ly. 

“That we 
The officers began w search Dk 


individual who was busily engaged 


” said I. 


suid he, in a surly tone, 


,” returned the 





shail soon see,” waz my reply. 





acoruer of his waistevat pocket they produced 
the broken cent with the dite 1815 
cused gazed first 


The ac- 
at the offivers und then at me 
with open mouth, and wich wonderment and as 
tonishment depicted ia his face. Tr was evident 


that he jid noc know he possessed the 





cent. 

“ That is nu: all,’ I added—" when you drag- 
ged your victim to the bridge he was not dead, 
and struggled. In that strugyle one of your vest 
buttons came off. Here is the I con- 


tinued, taking it from my pocket, and going up 


button,” 


to him I pointed to the place where it was want- 
here is where it belongs.” 
My coup de main was successful. The man 
thought I knew a great deal more shan I really 
did, and He was 
committed forthwith to prison. The next no 


at once made a confession 





Wie 
ing George Broughton was released. I shall 
never forget the meeting between mother and 
son to the last hour of iny life. That same eve- 
Ding we all left fur New York. 

Denner’s trial touk place three months afier 


wards He was found guilty and condemned to 


be hung. He evadec 








sentence, however, by 





committing suicide. I never knew what became 





of the broken cent. 


Mester's Picnic. 


4 Tocomotrre Declaration Wecut the f o« 
the Ruickerbocter Magagine It ts called the Low 
tive Declaratiou aud i+ certaial, one 
thinzs of the Kind we have «en 
fee. the cick clack of the cere 





The reader can a 


By those chceks of 
By these eyes of deep ur 
Which toe very soul moks through 





Asif forscoth those clear b.ue eves 
Were portals inio paradise 
By 





By nd as wt ite as snow 

By that proud, angrile torus 

By tuat rowoded closte aru, 

By those locks of raven Nair 

By those vermeil lips, 1 swear 

By the ocean, by the air 

Ry the lightning and the thun ter 

By ali things oo earth and uoder 

By the electric telegraph 

By my future * be ter balf, 

By our ves pers, by our dreams 

By our matias and fe Deums, 

By young Cuptd, by my muse; 

By — whatever else sou chosse , 

Yes I swear, by al. creation, 

And this enudiess - Vankee nation, ’ 

That | love you like Carnation 
(Whistles and stops ) 


The wife of an English laborer was breathing ber lat 
Wishes 
“ieay, William, you ‘Il sve the old sow don't kill her 
young oues? 
“Ay, ay, wife, set thee good 
* Aad bay, William, you'll see Liggle goes to school 
regular id 
Ay. ay, wife, set thee goo!’ 
“Audi say, William, you LU see that Tommy? s breeches 
is me uded against he goes to school again 
* AY. AY, Wife, set thee wood 
“andi say, William, you li ree that Lam laid progr 
in the yard’” 
Williain grew impatient. 
things, wife; 
your dying.” 


“Now never thee mind them 
ll see to themall, you just goon with 


A Methodist preachir, whose hearers were in the habit 


of goiug tu sleep over his preaciing®, bought » fin whose, 
and one Sunday When ve saw a goodly number urder the 
sumoleseent influence, be drew forth bis whiste and 
blew aririllstnek. In an instant the whole congreys 
tion Was awake aod Upon their feet, startag at tue aici 
ter. at each other, sud wondering what im the name of 


Pickles and huwan gature, ax Sam Slick eays. is to come 
Bext. You ‘re are a ret of smart speciueus of Human 
ty, wint you’ said the divine whistier, as he slows gard 
around on the astonished asse tiblage "Wheat preach 
the gospel to you, you all go to sleep; bur the woumeot I 
Be to playing the devil you're all wide awake, up sud a 
coming, like # rush of hornets with a pole to Lherr vest 


Punch told the story some years since of a man who 
loaued an umbreila to a friend —a tradesuian tp thes ret, 
on 4 Wet, basty day It was met recucmet, aud ou a 
other wet, disagreeable day be called for it, but fond bis 
fra nd at the door going out with it ro bis hend 

“ I've come for tay uubrella, exactatued the loaner 

“Cont melp that, exchumed the borrower, © deu't 
you swe that Lam going out with it’ 

tli—yes.”” re ped the lender, astonished at sect 
bare. us hepudenee, © yes, but—but what am tt nae 
‘D 








ylied the other, as be threw up the toy ond 
walked off, * Do as 1 did—borrow © 
* Ho ld on.” —* Mr. Dentist, do you see that decayed 
toutu? 


Weil pull it out, if it den't hurt too much 

* Yes, sir 

* Well, vow put on the tweegers. If it burte bad, Pb 
sing out, and pou ll hold on, wout you’ 

es, sir 

Denust takes hold with his instrument 

© Hold on!” Thusder and ligntuing! you've not 
only pulled my teoty, but halt of my jaw bome  Wiy 
didu’t you let go when I sung out’? 

* Because you void ine to hold on.” 


A physician calling one day ona gentleman who bad 
beeu surely afflicted with the gout, found, to his surprise, 
the disesse gone. and the geutieman rejoicing in lor re 
covery uver bottle of wine 

* Come « i, doctor,’ exclaimed the valetudioarian, 

“you are just im time to taste tuis bottle of Madeira, 1 bs 
the first ol @ pipe that bas j ae st Neen broacties 

Ah,” repited the doctor, © these pipes of Madeira will 

Dever do, they are Che cause of ali your sulci 

Well, thea,” rejoined the gay incurabie, 
glass, for now we have found out the cause, the foo 
We get rid of it the better 





















Two gentlemen were walking together in Parise oT 
will engage, said var to the other, to give the man be 
fore us a gvod kicking, and yet ue shall Got be acy 
He did a» be bad undertaken to do, the insu turned 
round acd looked astonished. ©} beg your pardou, said 


the kicker, © | took you to be the Dake de la (roaveutite 
The duke was very uaod-ome, tor Kicked mau very pain 
hie was gratified Uy tie mistake Under whic he oe eved 
he suffered, shook bimeelf, swiled, bowed, and went on 
his way. 


Some prople’s notions of comfort differ from thovw of 
others. Mathews onee went over Warwick jail, aud whe 
he came to “che piace of ex. liv ulserved to the 
jailer, that, consi ring the exter the cougt,, aud the 
number of executions which wight tike ~~ he drop 
struck him as being very small, © bd dou i ku 4 
the wan; © to be sure, six ‘ould be crow ‘ded but foive 
‘ould haug es comfortable! 











A‘ bumptious ™ traveller overtaking an old Presl) te 
riau wini-ter, whose pag was very much fatigued, yuiceed 
the o:d geudleman upou bis * turoeut ” 

“A pice horse, yours, doctor’ Very waiualie beast, 
that—but what makes him wag his tail ao, doctor 

* Weil, a8 you have asked me, L will tell you itis for 
the sawe reason that your (ougue Wags so—a sort ol Bat- 
ural weakuess.” 








A practical joke was once attempted to be played on 
Mr Ervkine, as te went one day to Westminster tail 
with his auple ag eraumed full of briefs. Some waygiels 
burrleter tured a Jews boy to go and ask him if he bad 

“any old cio’ tw sel?” 

No, you little Hebrew imp,” exclaimed the iodigoant 
couuseiior, they are ail new euite!”’ 


The Cardinal de Richelieu, when increasing every day 
in power, me: coming down the steps of the Lourie the 
Duke d'b-pernon, who bad formeriy been the principal 
favorite of the king. 

* Whiat news above there. my lord duke’ asked he 

* None, so-wered the other, “except you are coming 
up. sod | am going down 


“ Pray, poleshman.”’ said a saucy jade from the 
ald Isie, © why do you wear that white thing rour 
of your wrists’ 

“© To show that I'm on duty,’ war the reply 

“Och, be the powers, I thougat it was Leenuse you 
didn’t koow your rigut haud from the teft,  satd Che oy 
miux, 





Bill came running into the house, the other day, and 
Asked eageriy 
~* Were does charity begin” 


‘At home,” replied tom, in the langua.e of the 
proverb 
* Not a bit of it,” rejoined Bill, ** it begins at rea (¢ 
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